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HAWAIIAN CRUISE 


Ruth Alexander, Teacher, Marin Junior College, Kentfield 


Aways it had been my hope 
when travelling to do something dif- 
ferent from the ordinary tourist, so I 
boarded a 90-foot  sailing-schooner 
with a party of 21 for a visit to five 
of the Hawaiian Islands, although 
time did not permit me to join the 
schooner on the crossing from Los 
Angeles. 

Four-and-a-half days of enjoying 
the liner Lurline and Honolulu at 
last! Decked with leis we were beck- 
oned that morning by Waikiki Beach 
and the hula show. The next day we 
saw the rest of the island of Oahu 
via station wagon — the unbelievable 
strength of the wind over Nuuanu 
Pali; whispers of breeze through 
sugar-cane; Samoan village and Mor- 
mon temple side by side; fields of 
pineapple laid out by engineers and of 
such delicate grey-green tones against 
the red soil; Scofield Barracks and 
Pearl Harbor to remind us of these 
warlike times. Later we visited a 
pineapple cannery, stores, and famous 
eating places; but all were glad when 
our schooner sailed for ports unknown. 

Molokai Channel was our first taste 
of rough water. At first it was fun to 
watch the spray break over the bow, 
but the evening became chilly. Go- 
ing below to get a jacket was a mis- 
take! There was the table, controlled 
by a stabilizer, going through very 
peculiar antics, clothing hanging at 
right angles, and the boys who were 
on the next watch asleep on the cabin 
floor. It was back up the companion- 
way in a hurry. 

Kaunakakai — you've heard the song 
about its cockeyed mayor — was our 
port. Here a pineapple barge was 
loading. We were recipients of four 


crates of the delicious fruit, ripened 
in the fields. One of our visitors, who 
was getting her two oldest children 
ready to send to the mainland to 
school that night, spent several hours 
showing Molokai to a group of utter 
strangers. Hawaiian hospitality at its 
highest! From the pali above it, as 
from an airplane, we viewed Kalau- 
papa, the leper colony. Through an 
Hawaiian dentist, some had the for- 
tune to visit a true Hawaiian home, 
for on this island there is a greater 
percentage of natives than elsewhere. 


About 5 a. m. we set sail for Maui, 
another rough, but uneventful cross- 
ing. Arriving at high and hot noon, 
we were most grateful to our first vis- 
itor, the coca-cola representative, who 
presented us with a case of iced coke. 
Next morning at the dark hour of 
three we started by car for the great 
crater of Haleakala to see the sun rise. 
From sea level to an elevation of 
nearly 10,000 feet in an hour brought 
us our one feeling of real cold on the 
whole trip. Is it any wonder at that 
height and hour we seemed to be 
gazing on top of the moon as it 
slipped over the horizon? 

Seeing a tuna-boat unload about 
10,000 pounds of fresh tuna _ to- 
gether with visiting the sugar-mill at 
Puunene, largest in the islands, were 
other major events of our stay on 
Maui. It took four of us with one 
guide two hours to see all the sugar- 
mill processes from the time the cane 
came in until as raw sugar it was 
ready to ship to the refineries. 

Midnight was our sailing hour. 
Two of us were sleeping on the hatch 
above the motor. It was entirely too 
hot below decks even if there had 
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been room enough for all of us. 
Everything went along smoothly until 
early morning when we were in the 
main channel between the islands of 
Maui and Hawaii. Even though our 
blankets were getting a little damp 
from the waves splashing on deck, we 
decided to stay put until . . . one big 
wave washed right over amidships 
and we were literally soaked to the 
skin! 


That was the morning that nine of 
us ended on the floor of the captain's 
cabin, because there was.no place on 
deck to hang on. As I remember, it 
was also the time that the honey, 
cold macaroni, dry cereal, and the radio 
all got mixed up on the floor of the 
main cabin. Needless to say, we didn't 
eat, except for crackers and fig newtons, 
until the cook could get in the galley that 
evening after we had been in the lee of the 
island for some time. But what a wonderful 


job he did of keeping us happy with excel- 
lent meals! 


By dinner we had anchored off Kailua, 
the most native spot we found: We had to 
go ashore in shore boats, sometimes to a 
small pier and other times through the surf 
Here was the famous Kona Inn; here we 
watched for hours native children body- 
surfing in all or none of their clothes; here 
we sampled raw fish and poi, followed by 
plenty of potato chips; here we found huge 
hibiscus blossoms. 


Two hours down the coast we anchored 
in Kealakekua Bay, but contrary to the 
song, found no grass hut. Upon arrival 
there at 6 a. m., the skipper suggested a 
swim before breakfast. Our first course, 
fresh pineapple, was tossed to us in the 
water by those on deck. Imagine swimming 
in warm, blue Kealakekua Bay at six in the 
morning eating luscious golden juicy fresh 
pineapple! Later we saw Captain Cook’s 
monument and climbed the hill, through 
prickly pears and groves of Kona coffee. 


Ti first night of our trip around the 
southern tip of Hawaii was again quite 


rough. I forget now just what drove us 
below decks, rain or waves, but two of us 
were hanging on a bench beside the table 
in the main cabin, and the song that was 
running through my head was “Give me my 
boots and saddle.” 

Hilo was the center of so many activities 
that I can but mention them — the night at 
the hotel and the hot bath, the fern forest. 
the chain of volcanoes, Kilauea crater; the 
uncanny black sands of Kalapana that gave 
under one with each step; paddling the 
Hawaiian outrigger canoe, aquaplaning in 
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the harbor; the red-sailed schooner Wander 
Bird from Berkeley. 

In Hilo harbor, even more than other 
places, we were like goldfish in a bowl. We 
made the front page of practically every 
newspaper. People would come down to 
see us — they'd be there when we got up, 
they'd watch what we had to eat, for we 
ate on deck in port, and they'd even drive 
down at night and shine the headlights on 
us. But, of course, we made lots of friends. 

We left Hilo with leis and with regrets, 
but it would take two days to reach the last 
of the islands which we planned to visit. It 
was on this leg of the journey that I 
learned to handle the ship, with motor, 
under sail, or with both. This time, too, the 
wind was with us, and we heeled well-over 
and had some of the real thrills of sailing. 

Kauai is well named, the Garden Isle. 
Geologically it is the oldest of the islands, 
as Hawaii with its still active volcanoes is 
the youngest. We docked at Nawiliwili, 
and between 7 a. m. and 10 p. m. counted 
thirteen showers. A retired physician friend 
of our first mate spent most of two days 
showing us — beautiful Hanalei valley, the 
caves of Haena, an Hawaiian grass-hut 
temple; Waimea, the “little Grand Canyon,” 
some 3,000 feet deep and beautiful-green 
from foliage as well as brilliantly-colored by 
the rock; the Barking Sands that would not 
bark because they were wet. Suddenly we 
were all aboard again and sailing back to 
Honolulu. That night we sat on deck sing- 
ing for hours, starting with Hawaiian songs 
we had learned and keeping it up so long 
that we were finally doing Christmas carols. 

When we passed Pearl Harbor on the 
way to Nawiliwili we had seen great bar- 
rages of flashlights locating and following 
planes in the air. As we approached again 
we seemed to be dodging battleships, de- 
stroyers, and submarines. We couldn't de- 
cide whether we were in danger or 
extremely well-protected. 


Arter a week-end in Honolulu, we who 
were not to go back that way, watched the 
little schooner cast off and set out for the 
breakers and 18 days across the ocean to 
Los Angeles. Thankful we were to have 
several more days of paradise. Two of us 
had taken a little room at Waikiki where 
it we leaned against the wall it probably 
would have given way, but where as the 
sunlight wakened us we could see Diamond 
Head glistening through the palms, and 
where in a few moments we could enjoy an 
early dip or a leisurely afternoon swim on 
that most-famed beach. 

Never have I enjoyed a trip so much. 
Never have I seen a place I so hated to 
leave. Nowhere else is there such hospital- 
ity. My hope now is to return for a longer 
period, to that land where there are no 
billboards, fog, nor snakes, to become part 
of that life, instead of just being a “tourist 
extraordinary.” 








THE SCOUT 


2+ DAILY SANTA FE CHAIR CAR-TOURIST PULLMAN TRAIN TO 
AND FROM CHICAGO OFFERING SO MUCH FOR SO LITTLE 





3 Streamlined chair cars sheathed in stainless 
Ge steel, offer the utmost in comfort at lowest 
a, 


cost; one reserved for women and children only 


3% Tourist Pullmansleeper patrons on The Scout 








njoy berths, snowy white with crisp linen, and 
luxurious lounge car managed by Fred Harvey 
% The friendly service of a uniformed Courier- 
»z Nurse is yours without cost, to help with chil- 


dren, assist the aged and all who need her aid 


x One of the principal features of the Scout 
& , Nis the ridiculously low prices of the delicious 
; ~ meals served in the Fred Harvey Dining Car 


% Enroute you can visit Carlsbad Caverns— 






the all-expense side trip cost is only $9.75 (in 
~f\~-=" through stopover Tourist Pullman, berth extra) 


3 50 one way in chair cars, between California and 
3 Chicago; $65 round trip »% $49.90 one way 
—_———. in Tourist sleeper (berth extra); $74 round trip 


*« FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION — SANTA FE TICKET OFFICES 
743 S. Hill St., 100 W. 6th St., & Union Station, MUtual 0111, Los Angeles 
235 Geary Street and 44 Fourth Street, phone SUtter 7600, San Francisco 
5th Avenue and B Street and Santa Fe Station, Franklin 2101, San Diego 





ON TO BOSTON 


Leonard L. Bowman, Santa Barbara; NEA State Director for California 


0. to Boston” is the word that is 
being passed from teacher to teacher 
all over this nation. 


One of the greatest conventions in 
this country from any viewpoint — 
numbers in attendance or magnitude 
and importance of its program — is 
the National Education Association 
Convention, Boston, June 29 to July 3. 


It is estimated that there will be 
more than 15,000 in attendance at 
this convention, and there will be 
more than 1500 official delegates 
seated under their state banners on 
the floor of the Delegate Assembly. 


Probably no city in the nation could pro- 
vide so interesting a setting for this great 
convention as Boston. The facilities, such 
as auditoriums and hotel accommodations, 
are excellent. 

But far more significant to the Amer- 
ican schoolteacher are the many places of 
historical interest in and around Boston. 

Great plans have been made for the pro- 
gram of the convention and also for en- 
tertainment features while in Boston. But 
the California teachers may begin to re- 
ceive returns from the trip a whole week 
before reaching Boston. 


California Teachers Association 


COOK’S 


Summer Cruise-Tours 


Your 


South America 


$463 up 


"Book Now for Alaska" 


Rounp Trip From SEATTLE 


$100 up 


AIR TOURS to MEXICO 
$215 up 


THOS. COOK & SON 
WAGONS-LITS INC. 


Les ANGELES - - - 520 W. Sixth St. 
Buveaty Hus - 9468 Wilshire Blvd. 
San Francisco - - - 318 Steckten St. 


The World's Largest and Oldest 
Travel Organization Within 
Reach of Your Phone 


Committee has planned a week's trip 
packed with interesting features on the way 
to Boston. 


The California Special on the Santa Fe 
will leave Oakland Sunday morning, June 
22, and leave Los Angeles Sunday evening, 
June 22, converging at Barstow, and be- 
fore we reach Kansas City all members of 
the party will be acquainted, and much 
convention business will have been dis- 
cussed. 


Our special train is being provided with 
a recreation car which will be used for 
social assemblies and business meetings, at 
which time issues that will come before 
the convention will be discussed. 

The California Special will be switched 
to the Alton Railroad in Kansas City, and 
we will have a day's visit at Springfield, 
Illinois. We will visit the capital, Lin- 
coln’s home, and those who care to may 
make the bus trip to Salem. 

We will leave Chicago on the Canadian 
National, stopping next at Niagara Falls 
for a day of sight-seeing, then a boat trip 
across the lake to Toronto, and the next 
day we spend in Montreal, Canada. 

Our next stop is in the Coolidge coun- 
try, where we will visit the Coolidge 
tomb, Dartmouth College, Colgate College, 
and on to Concord, arriving in Boston Sat- 
urday afternoon, the 28th. 


Tue committee has plannned this trip 
for at least two good reasons. One is to 
make the trip as profitable as possible for 
those who take it, and the other is to pro- 
vide an opportunity to inform the Califor- 
nia delegation to the convention in the 
hope that the California delegation will go 
on the floor of the convention well- 
informed as to the business to be trans- 
acted. 


See Ameriea First 


Ser America First, See the First of 
America, is the slogan of the Summer Ses- 
sion American Tour of the College of the 
Pacific which leaves Stockton on June 25. 

The journey covers approximately 11,500 
miles in 42 days, under joint direction of 
Professor J. H. Jonte, professor of chem- 
istry, and Dr. Malcolm R. Eiselen, pro- 
fessor of history and political science. Pro- 
fessor Jonte has directed 13 successful tours 
to Death Valley, the National Parks, and 
other parts of the United States and Can- 
ada. 

The party travels by train, using bus for 
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short side-trips. The route through the 
Thousand Islands is covered by boat. 

Points of scenic beauty visited include 
Grand Canyon, the picturesque South, 
Niagara Falls, and Victoria with its old 
world charm. The grandeur of the Rocky 
Mountains will be enjoyed by a daylight 
ride in an open observation-car over an 
electrified railway — no cinders nor smoke. 

History is studied where history was 
made . Stops are made at New Orleans, 
Gettysburg Battlefield (on Fourth of July), 
Williamsburg, the ruins of the Jamestown 
Colony, and the Battlefield of Yorktown. 
Mount Vernon, Valley Forge, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Concord and Lexington give new 
appreciations of the ideals upon which our 
Republic has been built. A feature of the 
trip is an all-day visit to Quebec, the only 
walled city in North America. 

Science and industry applied to living 
are exemplified by visits to some of the 
country's leading establishments, such as 
the largest soap manufacturing plant, lar- 
gest candy company, the largest open-cut 
iron mine, the largest post-office, the largest 
flour-mills. Radio City affords opportun- 
ity to see a large broadcasting system in 
action. 

Recreational features include a day at 
Atlantic City, a visit to Coney Island and 
a ride on the Maid-of-the-Mist at Niagara 
Falls. 

The group has an opportunity to see 
Uncle Sam in action, printing his money 
and postage stamps, apprehending crimin- 
als, forecasting the weather, Congress in 
session. 

Credit courses are offered in American 
history, American government, chemistry 
and geology applied to everyday living. 


INSIDE 


AMERICA 


Short, Inexpensive 
Summer Field Trips 


Get acquainted with the workings 
of the T.V.A., with the life of Rocky 
Mountain ranches and mining 
camps, with the Indians and Span- 
ish Americans of the Southwest, 
with problems and progress in the 
deep South, with the forces at 
work in industrial communities of 
the East. 

Meet plantation owners and share- 
croppers, mine operators and 
miners, hill-billies and factory 
workers, Rotarians, labor leaders, 
fundamentalist preachers, govern- 
ment experts, country editors, Ne- 
gro leaders and crossroad politi- 
cians, Visit them in their homes, 
churches, clubs and on their jobs. 
Learn from them how we Ameri- 


cans live and work together. 


THE OPEN ROAD 


8 West 40th St. New York 
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Meet the People 


ican this summer teachers, stu- 
dents, social workers and others are 
being offered a chance to see what 
life is like in some of the most inter- 
esting parts of America. 

A series of field studies 1s being 
arranged by The Open Road, a non- 
profit organization which has as its 
object the promotion of international 
and inter-regional understanding. 

Each field trip is sponsored by an 
educational institution. Groups are 
small. Academic credit is available to 
those who want it. The courses gen- 
erally run 5-6 weeks. Fees cover tui- 
tion, living and travel and are based 
on net costs. 


Southern Conditions, soonsored by 
Teachers College, Columbia University. An 
intensive study of a Southern county which 
is partly industrial, partly agricultural. Here 
one meets Negroes, mountain whites, plan- 
tation owners, tenant farmers, sharecrop- 
pers, mill operators, factory workers and 
small town citizens. 


Minority Cultures of Colorado and New 
Mexico, sponsored by University of Denver. 
A study of valeus and customs of groups 
which have conserved their identity and of 
their relations to the dominant American 
culture: Volga German farmers, Japanese 
farmers, Mexican agricultural laborers, 
Spanish-Americans of New Mexico, Pueblo 
Indians and Navajo Indians. 


Life Problems of the Great Plains and 
the Rocky Mountains, sponsored by Col- 
orado State College of Education. A study 
of 5 small communities: a cattle and sheep 
ranching area; an irrigated farming area; a 
Dust Bowl village; a coal-mining town; a 
historic gold-mining camp. 


Planned Regional Development as Ex- 
emplified by the TVA, sponsored by Uni- 
versity of Tennessee and Northwestern 
University, with cooperation of TVA. A 
study of the tremendous TVA development 
and its effect on the lives of the Valley 
people in towns and on the land. 


Community Relations in Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania, sponsored by Connecticut 
State Summer Session. A contrasting study 
of life in a Pennsylvania coal town and a 
Connecticut manufacturing center. 


P arnicutars regarding these and 
other field courses may be obtained from 
The Open Road, 8 West 40th Street, New 
York City. 


QUICKEST WAY TO SEE CARLSBAD CAVERNS 


' 
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Quickest way to see Carlsbad Caverns Na- 
tional Park is from El Paso on the main line 
of Southern Pacific’s Golden State and Sun- 
set Routes to the East. 

When you go East on Southern Pacific, 
you can arrive in E] Paso in the morning, see 
the Caverns and continue East on another 
S. P. train that night. It’s the fastest way to 
see the Caverns on a train trip East. 

The Southern Pacific tour takes you from 
El Paso to the Caverns in a streamlined, air- 





conditioned motor coach. You walk down 
into the Caverns in a small, intimate party 
accompanied by ranger guides, see all parts 
of the Caverns open to the public and return 
to the surface by elevator. The motor coach 


gets you back to El Paso in time to board 
your evening train. 


which includes round trip motor coach fare 
from El Paso to Carlsbad Caverns, luncheon 
en route, Government admission fee and ele- 
vator fee returning to the surface. 


Enjoy a Grand Circle Tour 


Thousands of travelers will take time this 
year to know America better. Thanks to the 
low “Grand Circle Tour” fares, you can see 
America from border to border and coast to 
coast for only $90 round trip in chair cars 
and coaches or $135 round trip in standard 
Pullmans (plus $45 for a lower berth all the 
way or $34.50 for an upper). Ask any South- 
ern Pacific agent for details about this amaz- 
ing travel bargain. 
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NATIONAL PARK 


The entire cost of this tour is only $9.75, 


of America for only $90 


Mail This Coupon 


F. S. McGinnis, Dept. SN-6, 65 
Market St., San Francisco, Califor- 
nia. Please send me free booklet de- 


scribing Carlsbad Caverns National 
Park. 


Your Name 
Address 
Miia ae ee 
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CANADIAN 


Mion vacation for your money! 
That's the news from Canada made 
possible by favorable rates of ex- 
change for United States citizens. 

Such news is certainly welcome 
news to travel-minded Americans. 
With travel abroad brought to a vir- 
tual standstill, Canada will come into 
her own more than ever as a vaca- 
tioner’s paradise. 


And justly so! Canada has every- 
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_Butchart Sunken Gardens. 


VACATION 


thing: It is easy to reach, it has a 
foreign yet friendly atmosphere, there 
are both summer and winter sports, 
good hotel accommodations and it is 
a scenic wonderland. 


Canada welcomes United States 
citizens, no passports required. Ac- 
cording to S. E. Corbin, general 
agent of the Canadian Pacific, 1941 is 
one of Canada’s biggest years. 


Let’s see what Canada has to offer. 
First, there is Vancouver Island, a 
little world all of its own, rich in his- 
tory and Indian folklore. In quaint 
old Victoria there is the famous Em- 
press Hotel and the world renowned 
To really 
see Vancouver Island take one of the 
famous Canadian Pacific Sunset 
Cruises along the west coast of Van- 
couver Island, stopping at the nu- 
merous picturesque ports of call. 


And on the other side of Van- 
couver Island there are Canadian Pa- 
cific cruises through the inland sea to 
the famous Fiords of British Colum- 
bia. These Canadian Pacific cruises 
are operated at regular intervals 
throughout the summer months. 


And if a cruise doesn’t suit your vaca- 
tion taste, there is Canada’s Evergreen Play- 
ground, which is just as delightful as it 
sounds. Here a thousand varied thrills 
await you, from beach to mountain top, 
in this wonderland of scenery, sport and 
all-around vacation adventure. There's su- 
perb fishing, warm ocean bathing, tennis, 
and golf on scenic fairways. 


There are numerous Canadian Pacific 
tours that take you to all points of inter- 
est, giving time for fun and play. Canadian 
highways are all good, making it a Mecca 
for the thousands of motoring Americans 
who like to spend their vacation on: wheels. 

One can’t very well speak of Western 
Canada without mentioning the Canadian 
Rockies, scenic spot of the world. They 
will thrill you with their high peaks, deep 
valleys and live glaciers. 

And right in the heart of the Rockies 
lies lovely Lake Louise, “fairest of the 
lakes in the clouds,” and beautiful Banff 
perched high up in the mountains. Dis- 
tinguished travelers list the regal Banff 
Springs Hotel and Chateau Lake Louise as 
two of the great recreational centers of the 
world. The Columbia Icefield Highway is 
a 175-mile trip from Lake Louise through 
and over a wide expanse of live glaciers. 
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Santes, Coffee Port 


Santos, the leading coffee port of the 
world, is reached through the winding 
palm-fringed Guaruja channel. Though at 
first sight commercial, Santos serves the 
city of Sao Paulo as a seaside resort. It 
is to beautiful Praia de Guaruja, a “pearl 
of Atlantic beaches,” that the elite of Sao 
Paulo, the kings of coffee empires, come 
to relax and play. 


While you are in Santos, see the Bolso 
or coffee exchange, where millions of 
pounds of Brazil's most famous product 
are bought and sold . . . take the drive 
and ascent to Monte-Serrat for a fine pan- 
orama of the city, and see the exquisite 
blooms displayed at the Orchid Garden. 


Santos is included in the American Ex- 
press Student Tour to South America, 
which sails July 4. 


As you travel northward from Buenos 
Aires to New York you will add an extra 
day to your stay in Rio de Janeiro by 
leaving the ship upon arrival in Santos, 
taking one of the morning trains to Sao 
Paulo, where you may well spend a half 
day seeing the city, then leaving by de 
luxe train in the evening for Rio de 
Janeiro. It is an interesting overnight ad- 
venture in travel and brings you to Rio 
a day ahead of the ship, for two full days 
there. 


The ride to Sao Paulo ‘over the: world’s 
most famous railway is a journey’ never 
to be forgotten. 


IT’S IMPORTANT 


to know where to 
stay to get the most 
in comfort and con- 
venience ... That's 
why so many visitors 
to Los Angeles select 
the Biltmore. Rates 
are most reasonable, 
too. 


1500 Rooms—All with Baths 


Singles from $4 
Doubles from $6 


p= 
HOTEL 


LOS ANCELES 
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VISIT CANADA 


D. Leo Dolan, Chief, Canadian Travel Bureau, Ottawa 


A. a number of Travel and Sportsmen’s shows held 
recently in cities in the United States, the avidity with 
which enthusiastic young people sought maps, literature 
and information on the great Canadian playgrounds was 
quite noticeable. 


The frequent remark, “Isn’t that grand! I am going to 
make Dad take me there this summer,” foreshadows the 
elimination of many family discussions as to where the 
annual vacation will be spent. 


Thoughts of summer camps, swimming, canoeing, 
camping and all the other inducements of a Canadian 
vacation, may exclude from the juvenile mind contem- 
plation of the effect which war might have on vacation 
travel to and through Canada. The adult, more worldly- 
wise, may have misgivings, but the true situation is 
such, that the confidence of youth is justified. Canada 
has not imposed any new restrictions on United States 
visitors crossing the border in either direction. 

Canadian Immigration and Customs men at the bor- 
der require the answers to a few simple questions. These 
men are the first Canadians the traveller meets, and 
they are courteous, friendly and helpful. That spirit is 
shown wherever the tourist may go, for Canadians as a 
whole are a hospitable people, and seem to like enter- 
taining their visitors from the States. That spirit of 
goodwill is further demonstrated by their allowing the 
tourist to take in his automobile, personal effects, sport- 
ing equipment, cameras and other paraphernalia without 
payment of duty or deposit. 

No passports are required from permanent residents 
of the United States, but the visitor is well advised to 
carry documentary evidence of United States citizen- 
ship or residence, to identify himself to the United 
States authorities on returning. Goods purchased in 
Canada may be brought back by the returning traveller 
to the value of $100, so long as they are for personal 
or household use, or souvenirs, and providing one’s stay 
has been not less than 48 hours. 


Rationing of gasoline, of food, and high prices for 
these commodities, hotel rooms and other accommoda- 
tion might strike one as a possibility owing to war con- 
ditions. The Dominion Government, soon after the out- 
break of war, set up a board whose function it is to 
assure an adequate and continuous distribution of the 
necessaries of life at reasonable prices. While the cost 
of living has risen slightly in Canada as a result of the 
war, prices are not unduly high. With the current rate 
of exchange favouring United States currency with a 
premium of 10%, the tourist from south of the border 
still has the prospect of a profitable and enjoyable holi- 
day in any part of Canada. 

An evergreen welcome awaits the traveller in big, 
rugged, roomy and friendly British Columbia, whether 


Three Representative Scenes in the Northland 


Top — Setting up Boys Camp in the Laurentian Mountains, 
Quebec, Canada. Center — A sight-seeing train on its way through 


the Canadian Rockies. 


Bottom — Totem Poles at Alert Bay, 
British Columbia. 





ST. MARYS CABINS 


St. Mary, East Gateway to Going-to-the-Sun 
Highway, Glacier National Park. Fine, clean 
accommodations. Splendid Cafe in connec- 
tion. Horseback riding along the mountain 
trails. Hugh Black, Proprietor. 


P. O. Browninc, Montana 


HAWAII by SCHOONER! 


Accommodations still available on 186-foot 
schooner Invader for 60-day Hawaiian trip 
sponsored by Students’ International Travel 
Association. Sail from L. A. June 30; return 
Aug. 30. Live on ship and visit major 
islands, All-inclusive rate $395 up. Limited 
to 25 members. Write for free folder. 


O. H. Hilton, 174 Fairmont, Vallejo, Calif. 


HAPPY VALLEY Resort 


Hotel and Cottages (with showers and bath) ; 
unique spot in mountains; known for per- 
fect meals, reasonable rates; lovely swim- 
ming pool; rowing, fishing, tennis, dancing, 
bowling; near golf and horses. Refined at- 
mosphere. M. de L’ETANCHE, proprietor, 
Telephone 16-J-1, Santa Cruz. 


Beautiful 
Feather River 


{deal for wholesome rest and recreation 
with rustic charm and modern conveni- 
ences is Feather River Park. Large com- 
fortable log cottages completely equipped 
fer housekeeping, each with modern bath 
and fireplace, Restaurants nearby. Golf, 
tennis, riding, swimming. Mail, tele- 
phone, telegraph and train service. Re- 
cently completed Feather River Highway 
direct to Park. Rates, cottages $15 to 
$30 per week. Write for further infor- 
mation: Feather River Park, Blairsden, 
Plumas County, California. 


AS WORLD FAMOUS 
AS SAN FRANCISCO 


it is entered by rail, plane, highway or by 
coastal steamer. If one wishes to vacation 
afloat there are delightful cruises to be had: 
the Inside Passage trip for instance, which 
presents forested islands, towering moun- 
tains, totem poles, glaciers, and a thousand 
bays and fiords. Well-appointed trains carry 
one through, over, and between the moun- 
tains. If the trip is made by automobile 
there are wonderful routes to follow. 

Vancouver Island presents an unforget- 
table drive from Victoria, the capital city, 
all along the east coast for 186 miles to 
Menzies Bay. On the mainland highways 
there is also much food for memories. The 
visitor may follow the Fraser valley north- 
ward through central British Columbia to 
Prince George, turn westward and continue 
on to Hazelton, the present limit of vehicu- 
lar traffic. Beyond this point prophetic 
eyes see a broad highway winding through 
valleys and over mountain heights, around 
lakes and over streams, leading at last to 
Alaska. One may not follow this dream 
road, but at Burns Lake there is a present 
day reward in turning south for the 40-mile 
run to Ootsa Lake and the delightful 
scenery of Tweedsmuir Park. 

Alberta shares possession of the Rocky 
Mountains with its sister province of Brit- 
ish Columbia. It merely flows from the 
prairies over the foothills, and on up the 
eastern slope to the crest of the Rockies, 
and stops there as if to say “All this is 
mine; the rest is yours.” And what a glo- 
rious share it is! Here are located two fa- 
mous scenic mountain parks, Banff and 
Jasper, which dwarf in size but not in charm 
the few hundred square miles of Waterton 
Lakes Park adjoining Glacier National 
Park in Montana. 


Au the fun and scenery in Alberta is 
not confined to the mountainous regions. 
Even the far north will give you excellent 
hunting, fishing and canoeing, or if you 


See America First 
See the First of America 


COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 
Summer Session 
TOUR OF AMERICA 


JUNE 25 — AUGUST 6 
42 Days — 11,500 Miles 


All expenses included 


RATES: $410.60 to $436.40 
(Depending on accommodations) 


For information, address: 
American Tour 
COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 
Stockton, Califernia 
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wish to make a two thousand miles steamer 
trip down north beyond the Arctic Circle, 
then comfortable craft await at Waterways 
to transport you on the waters of the Atha- 
baska, Slave and Mackenzie rivers. If 
thrills, spills, cowboys and chuck-wagons 
are your special delight, plan your trip in 
Alberta for the second week in July, the 
7th to 12th to be exact, when the Exhibi- 
tion and Stampede runs its annual spectac- 
ular course at Calgary. 

The ease of travel in Canada, the attrac- 
tions of the various provinces, and some 
excellent maps are contained in the litera- 
ture which can be obtained free by writing 
the Canadian Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Can- 
ada. To know Canada one should visit 
Canada. It is a worthwhile, interesting and 


enjoyable experience. 


* * * 


Feather River Inn 


Ar Feather River Inn, famous show 
place of the northern Sierras, vacation life 
is as varied as any to be found. This year 
a Frontier Dance Hall has been added to 
the ensemble of 26 buildings on the Inn's 
640-acre estate. Ben Light and his orches- 
tra, recently on NBC, are playing there 
this summer. The Inn opens on June 25. 

Golf, swimming, tennis, badminton, cro- 
quet and ping-pong—each attracts many 
enthusiasts. Horses for riding are obtained 
from a nearby ranch. Lakes, streams, and 
river offer good fishing for those interested. 

Operated on the American plan, the Inn 
has a reputation for serving meals of out- 
standing quality. 

Feather River Inn is reached over the 
spectacular Feather River Highway, only 
257 miles from San Francisco. Or you may 
go direct by Western Pacific railroad, which 
has a station on the grounds of the Inn. 


* * * 


Travel on Credit 


I, going strong. A survey of railroad 
tickets which have been purchased thus far 
on the installment plan shows an average 
credit purchase—with a year in which to 
pay—of about $120. 

Reporters spent the largest amounts per 
ticket; lawyers come second; school teach- 
ers third, followed by nurses, utility and 
civil-service employees. 


South end Ferry Bids., Tel. GArfield 1650 
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SUPERINTENDENTS 


THE ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


Superintendent, El Monte School District, Los Angeles County 


Tix City, County and District lutions, and nominations. The new 


organization does not distinguish be- 
tween the three groups of superinten- 


Superintendents of California have 
met in conferences for many years. 
About 1926 in Coronado a constitu- 
tion was adopted which provided for 
a specific plan of organization. Prin- 
cipal feature of this organization at 
that time was the equal distribution 
of committee members and officers 
among city, county and district super- 
intendents. The president was elected 
for a two-year term. Dues were based 
on a percentage of the annual salary 
of the superintendent. 


During 1938-39 a committee was 
appointed to study a plan of re- 
organization. This committee, after a 
year’s study, presented a new consti- 
tution for approval which was adopt- 
ed. The principal features provided 
for a board of governors composed of 
the president, vice-president, secre- 
tary, treasurer and three other gover- 
nors elected for three-year terms, one 
being elected each year. The presi- 
dent is elected annually and the secre- 
tary is elected for a three-year term. 
Thus a continuing board is provided. 

In addition to the board of gov- 
ernors, other committees are set up. 
The president appoints a director to 
be the representative of the president 
in each of the six CTA sections. 
Three committees are elected at each 
annual conference,—legislation, reso- 


Telegram 


May 4, 1941. 
John A. Sexson, 
Member for California — 
Advisory Council, AASA, 
Superintendent of Schools, Pasadena. 

In recognition of the loyal support 
which the superintendents of the 
West have given to American Associ- 
ation of School Administrators over 
a long period of years, and after a 
careful official examination of the 
convention facilities which the Bay 
Region has to offer, the Executive 
Committee assembled in Philadelphia 
has voted to hold the 1942 conven- 
tion of the Association in San Fran- 
cisco. 

In coming to California, it is our 
hope that the school administrators 
of the United States will find this 
an experience that will bring them 
rich professional and cultural returns. 

At this time when a common bond 
of sympathy and understanding is so 
essential, we believe that holding our 
national convention for the first time 
on the Pacific Coast, thus bringing 
the superintendents of the entire 
country to the West, will serve as a 
factor of no small importance in cre- 
ating that unity so important to na- 
tional morale. 

W. Howard Pillsbury, President, 


American Association of School 
Administrators. 
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dents, but considers all superinten- 
dents equal as far as the privileges of 
membership are concerned. However, 
it is likely that due consideration al- 
ways will be given to a reasonable 
distribution on committees and as of- 
ficers. 


The revised constitution provides 
for affiliation with California Teach- 
ers Association, with an official rep- 
resentative on its State Council. Su- 
perintendent J. R. Overturf of Palo 
Alto, secretary of the Association, is 
the duly-accredited representative this 
year. 


The Association of California Pub- 
lic School Superintendents, through 
its organization and members, carried 
on an active campaign for many 
months to bring the annual conven- 
tion of American Association of 
School Administrators to California 
on February 22 to 26, 1942. Educa- 
tional organizations throughout the 
Western States were urged to for- 
ward resolutions of invitation to the 
executive committee in support of 
California. California superintendents 
joined in active support in the election 
of Superintendent Worth McClure of 
Seattle for vice-president of the na- 
tional association. 


The California Association, with 
the cooperation of the California 
Teachers Association, planned a 
special-train trip for delegates to the 
national convention in Atlantic City 
last February. California this year had 
the largest delegation that has ever 
attended. In addition to the 63 mem- 
bers in the special party, many others 
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from. California were present, making over 
100 delegates in all. 


Recently word has been received from 
the executive committee of American As 
sociation of School Administrators that the 
1942 convention will be held in San Fran- 
cisco. This places a definite responsibility 
upon California superintendents. California 
will be host to thousands of school-people, 
many who have never before been in Cali- 
fornia. 


Fostering Attendance 


Association of California Public Schoo! 
Superintendents is plan 
which will provide for a vacation period 
during the convention session and make it 
possible for superintendents, principals and 
teachers at attend this great convention. 
Dr. Walter F. Dexter, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, has approved the plan 
and is lending his support to it. Districts 
may reduce the Christmas and spring vaca- 
tion periods to compensate for the days 
schools are closed in February. 


sponsoring the 


No greater service can be performed for 
education in California than to attend this 
convention and to take back into each com- 
munity the inspiration and knowledge which 
has been denied many Californians, due to 
the fact that it has always been held in the 
east. 


In extending the invitation to the na- 
tional executive committee, your president 
pledged the full cooperation of every school 
in the State, because the convention is to 
be for all California. By united effort we 
can help to make this convention the best 
which has ever been held. 


An outstanding activity of the Superin- 
tendents Association during recent months 
has been in the field of cooperative rela- 
tionship with National Youth Administra- 
tion. An Advisory Committee of superin- 
tendents has worked with NYA in Califor- 
nia to establish better relationships with 
the schools, The in all of the 
Sections, at the request of the president, 
have conducted conferences of the superin- 
tendents in their area with NYA and the 
State Department of Education. These 
conferences have been very worth while. 


directors 


California superintendents have consist- 
ently adhered to the principle that dupli- 
cate or parallel educational offerings should 
not be attempted by other agencies. On the 
other hand they recognize that NYA has 
entered a field which the schools have not 
and probably cannot fully enter — that of 
work-experience coupled with assistance to 
keep youth in school or training. The 
board of governors has authorized a per- 
manent committee known as the Superin- 
tendents Association Committee on NYA 
Relations, headed by Superintendent Vier- 
ling Kersey as chairman, and representative 
of the entire state. The function of this 


group is to endeavor to interpret and to 
speak for Education in California as it re- 
lates to NYA. 

The California superintendents have co- 
operated with many other educational in- 
terests throughout the state during the year 
and are endeavoring to give leadership in 
the field of school administration as it re- 
lates to city, county, and district superin- 
tendents. 


The annual state convention, October 
5-9, will be called by the State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction. A feature of 
the conference will be plans for the na- 
tional convention, as it is necessary that a 
good attendance be had if California edu- 
cators are to receive the fullest value 
from it. 

The officers of the 
1940-41 are: 


Association for 


Frank M, Wright, president, El Monte. 
Walter L. Bachrodt, vice-president, San Jose. 
J. R. Overturf, secretary, Palo Alto. 

R. Bruce Walter, treasurer, Los Angeles. 
William F. Ewing, governor, Oakland. 

Guy A. Weakley, governor, El Centro. 
Robert L. Bird, governor, San Luis Obispo. 


Directors appointed by the president are: 


Will C. 
Diego. 

DeWitt Montgomery, Central Section, Visalia. 

Russell Croad, Coast Section, Monterey. 

John R, Williams, Bay Section, Stockton. 

E. P. Mapes, Northern Section, Willows. 

Paul C. Bryan, North Section, Fort Bragg. 


Crawford, Southern Section, San 


Patriot’s Poem 
Why I’m Glad I Am An American 


Doriel Goltz, Low 8th, Lincoln School, 
Alameda; Lowell Mell, Principal 


I *M glad I am an American 
And live in the land of the free, 
Where freedom of speech, and choice of 
religion, 
Means so much to me. 


While the rest of the world is plunged into 
war; 
Fighting for their cause, 
America’s life, and America’s people, 
Are not ruled by dictator’s laws. 


In this great land and free country, 
We can say and do as we please. 
There's freedom, and life and liberty, 

Can anyone want more than these! 


* Through the courtesy of Miss Asenath Rut- 
land, teacher in Lincoln School, Alameda, we 
received a packet of poems and essays by pupils 
of grades 6, 7, 8, on “‘What America Means to 
Me.” We are happy to present one of the 
poems. A play by four girls in Ann de Roulf’s 
Low 8th class will appear in a fall issue of this 
magazine.— Ed. 
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Summer Workshop 


For Women in Secondary Physical Educa- 
tion, Santa Barbara, August 11-16 


“Our physical education classes are large 
and our facilities are limited, so why can’t we 
get instruction that will fit our situation.” 


“We don’t know enough about the individual 
sports that are gaining in popularity so fast. 
When we were in college it was mostly team 
sports. Give use badminton, tennis, archery, 
bowling, swimming.” 


“I didn’t specialize in the dance in college 
but my girls want me to teach it.” 


“In this day of varied dance technics, what 
are the fundamentals that our high school girls 
should be taught?” 


“Can’t we have a refresher course in sports 
like the one the men had last year in Mon- 


. terey ?”’ 


aR ECAUSE of like requests from 
women all over the state, California 
Association of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation is this summer 
sponsoring a week's workshop for 


women in secondary school Physical 
Education. 


It will be held in Santa Barbara on 
the high school campus August 11-16. 


For six days over 100 women will have 
instruction in badminton, tennis, swimming, 
archery, bowling, athletics, and the dance, 
as well as body mechanics. They will have 
the opportunity to see some of the latest 
films that are available on sports. 

Leaders in the field will be there for con 
sultation. A program in the evening in- 
cluding a panel discussion and followed by 
a class in recreational dancing will finish 
a day which can be filled to the brim with 
activity or fitted to the need of each in- 
dividual. 


In the evening square dancing, cowboy 
dances and other recreational types will be 
taught by Hazel Gross and Martin Trieb 
of Los Angeles. 

Santa Barbara Fiesta precedes the work- 
shop and the city will be in holiday at- 
tire. Come early and see the Fiesta! 

Enrollment is limited to 150 women. 
Registration fee is $10 and must accom: 
pany applications for enrollment. 

For further information and to enroll— 
write to Mrs. Joyce R. Muench, Santa Bar- 
bara High School, Santa Barbara. 


* * & 


Reginald Travers School of the Theatre, 
six-week summer course, June 16-July 24, 
is for students and teachers of drama and 
for public speakers; tuition $25. Executive 
director is Jessie Ross-de River; address, 
Pairmont Hotel Building, 823 Powell Street, 
San Francisco. 
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Upjehn Is Honored 


Hiusert S. UPJOHN was recently 
honored by Oneonta Club, South Pasadena, 
of which he has been a member since 1926, 
in recognition of his distinguished service 
rendered to the South Pasadena-San Marino 
community following the tragedy of May, 
1940, when five school officials and 
teachers were shot and killed, among them 
his close friend, George C. Bush. 

Mr. Upjohn served as coordinator of the 
city schools and secretary to the board of 
education without compensation for three 
months until a new superintendent was 
selected. 

The Oneonta Club presented to him an 
illuminated scroll extolling his services. 


* * * 


Spanish Teachers 


Ar the spring luncheon meeting of 
Northern California Chapter of American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish at Stan- 
ford University on May 17, the following 
officers were chosen for the coming aca- 
demic year: 

President — Miss Halcyon Spencer, Roosevelt 
High School, Oakland. 

Vice-President —Dr. Thomas Gabbert, San 
Francisco Junior College. 

Secretary — Mrs. Dolores Estrella Schrumpf, 
Aptos Junior High School, San Francisco. 

Treasurer — Miss Gladys Metcalf, Lowell High 
School, San Francisco. 


A vote of thanks was given the retiring 
president, Dr. Ernesto Salzmann of Girls 
High School, San Francisco, for his out- 
standing accomplishments during the past 
year as chairman of the committee on cul- 
tural relations with Spanish-America, in 
bringing about an exchange of students of 
high school age between our country and 
Spanish-America. 


Conservation Bulletins 


Every California teacher interested in 
conservation, nature-study, preservation of 
wild life, and related fields, should be 
familiar with the publications of Emergency 
Conservation Committee, 734 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. Mrs. C. N. Edge 
is chairman of this important group which 
has done and is continuing a grand and 
good work. 

A recent bulletin, No. 84, reporting the 
recent work of the committee, contains 
much material of specific interest and value 
in California. 

The series of Conservation Bulletins, pro- 
fusely and beautifully illustrated, include 
Our Nation’s Forests, Shortage of Water- 
fowl, Common Hawks of North America, 
The Two Eagles of North America, Fish- 
Eating Birds. Price 10 cents each. 





Mrs. Maag of Monrovia 


Mass. Mamie Maag, for the past 26 
years an elementary school principal in 
Monrovia City Schools (Dwight M. Lydell, 
superintendent), retires at the close of the 
present school term. 


Her record as a teacher includes 47 years 
of teaching, 18 of which were spent in 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, schools and the re- 
maining 29 years in Monrovia schools. 
During this long period of service, Mrs. 
Maag has been absent for sickness only 6 
days, and has the remarkable record of hav- 
ing taught 23 years, consecutively, without 
being absent from her school duties. 

The faculty of the Monrovia Schools 
who have had the privilege of working 
with her, and who have found her to be 
a most co-operative and efficient admin- 
istrator and teacher join in paying tribute 
and honor to her for her years of service 
to the youth of this community. 


* * # 


Two Reviews 


Roy W. Cloud 


1. They Came to a River 


Mihacutan has published a most 
interesting novel of American life as it has 
been lived in Western America. Miss Allis 
McKay has a rare ability as a story-teller 
and all of the material is interesting. 


She has drawn almost entirely from the 
history of the west in compiling the mate- 
rial for this book. Miss McKay has added 
to her history a wealth of interesting folk- 
lore and romance. 


This book is interesting reading for any- 
one and should be helpful for teachers in 
obtaining material covering the Western 
Movement of American history. Price $2.75. 


2. West of the River 


Dorotny GARDINER, whose entire 
heritage has been of the West, has com- 
pleted a fascinating history of Western 
United States, published by Crowell and en- 
titled West of the River. 


In a most interesting manner Miss Gar- 
diner has written a book that contains 
factual material on United States history 
and memories of the splendid adventures 
of those who helped to build the West. 


In a very readable manner she contrasts 
past conditions with present miracles. The 
book is really a biography of the Missouri 
and a history of the vast country to the 
West of that river. It also contains many 
stories of the men who lived there. Price 
$3.50. 
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Meaning of Democracy 


Remarkable New Social Studies Text 
Issued by The Macmillan Company 


Tix fundamental principles under- 
lying the Republic of the United 
States of America and the Way of 
Life of its people are clearly, effec- 
tively and interestingly presented in a 
new text for high school social studies 
classes, by Dean William F. Russell of 
Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity and Professor Thomas Henry 
Briggs there; 423 pages, price $1.48. 


Entitled The Meaning of Democ- 
racy, this outstanding textbook in- 
cludes a Creed of Democracy and 
suggested studies which make each ar- 
ticle of this stirring Creed thoroughly 
understood by teachers and pupils. 


The challenging analysis and clear 
presentation by Russell and Briggs is 
a praiseworthy contribution in the so- 
cial studies field and gives promise of 
coming into wide use throughout the 
secondary schools of our Republic. 


Pacific Coast Branch of Macmillan is at 
350 Mission Street, San Francisco; J. H. 
Beers is manager. 


Tobaceo and Health 


"‘baane and Health, some 
facts about smoking, by Arthur H. 
Steinhaus, professor of physiology, 
and Florence M. Grunderman, assis- 
tant in biological science, both of 
George Williams College, Chicago, a 
48-page bulletin now in its second edi- 
tion, is published by Association Press, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 
City; price 35 cents. 


This well-written, factual presenta- 
tion, in line with good modern edu- 
cational thought, is of great value to 
all teachers and others who are asso- 
ciated with children and young people. 
There are 13 chapters and a bibli- 
ography. 

The Association Press has rendered 
a service to education by making gen- 
erally available this worthy statement 
by competent authorities. 








TEACHERS SALARIES 


STATUS AND SALIENT FEATURES OF TEACHERS SALARY SCHEDULES 
IN CALIFORNIA SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 194041 


Elmer H. Staffelbach, Director of Research, California Teachers Association 


A STUDY of teachers salary- 
schedules in California has been com- 
pleted by California Teachers Associ- 
ation Research Department. 


The study is based upon replies 
from 498 districts in the state, dis- 
tributed as follows: 


Elementary school districts 
City and Unified school districts 67 
Union high school districts 
Junior college districts 18 


498 


The study is published as a special bul- 
letin and will be sent upon request to any- 
one who may be interested. Address CTA 
headquarters, 155 Sansome Street, San 
Francisco. 


The first part of the study deals 
with salary-schedules in elementary 
school districts. One hundred seventy- 
three of the 290 elementary school 
districts have salary-schedules. Fifty- 
six city and unified districts have 
salary-schedules in operation on the 
elementary school level. In 167 regu- 
lar elementary school districts, and in 
54 of the city and unified elementary 
school- districts, the present salary ar- 
rangement is considered fairly satis- 
factory. In regular elementary school 
districts, the majority of the schedules 
have been in operation 4 years or less. 
In city and unified districts, the 
median length of time for which the 
salary-schedule has been in operation 
is approximately 7 years. 


Salary Variations 


One hundred ten elementary school 
districts now pay salaries about the 
same as in 1929; 106 pay somewhat 
higher salaries, and 73 pay somewhat 
lower salaries. In city and unified 
districts, 22 districts pay higher sal- 
aries, 15 pay lower, and 28 pay about 
the same salaries as in 1929. Sched- 
ulied salaries are somewhat higher in 


larger districts than in smaller dis- 
tricts, both in regular elementary dis- 
tricts and in city and unified districts. 
There is a tendency to make $1320 
the beginning salary in a great ma- 
jority of the districts. Average maxi- 
mum elementary teachers salaries tend 
to be much higher in city and unified 
districts than in regular elementary 
districts. 


There is a strong tendency to re- 
quire evidences of professional growth 
on the part of teachers under the 
schedules. The number of steps be- 
tween the minimum and maximum 
varies from 2 to more than 13, the 
median number being about 7 years. 
The study reveals the fact that admin- 
istrators and school boards tend to be 
liberal in their interpretation of pro- 
fessional growth. Summer school at- 
tendance, extension courses, corre- 
spondence courses, approved travel, 
professional research, service on pro- 
fessional committees, are the chief 
types of activity acceptable in this 
connection. 


Secondary Schools 


Part 2 of the report deals with sal- 
aries on the high school level. The 
major trends on the high school level 
are similar to those on the elementary 
level. In general, high school teachers 
salaries begin considerably above the 
legal minimum of $1320. Maximum 
salaries tend to be higher in city and 
unified districts than in union high 
school districts, although there are 
exceptions. In general, the larger dis- 
tricts pay higher maximum salaries on 
the high school level both in union 
high school districts and in city and 
unified districts. 

Part 3 of the report deals with 
salary-schedules on the junior college 
level. In general, the trends among 
the junior colleges are similar to 
trends on the high school level. 

The report contains 36 Tables set- 
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ting forth various analyses of the data 
presented. 


Organized teachers groups and school 
officials engaged in studies of their own 
salary situations are invited to write for 
this bulletin. The Research Department 
will be glad to receive from such groups, 
data on their local situations which may 
be used to supplement the information in 
the bulletin itself. 


* * # 


Two noteworthy recent high school ma- 
thematics texts are,—1. Essentials of Alge- 
bra, second course, by Walter W. Hart, 
published by D. C. Heath and Company, 
350 pages, price $1.32. Dr. Hart was for- 
merly associate professor of mathematics, 


' School of Education, University of Wiscon- 


sin. 


2. Basic Geometry, by Birkhoff and Beat- 
ley, published by Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 295 pages, price $1.32. The ex- 
perimental edition appeared.in 1933; the 
text copyrighted in 1940 now appears in a 
new printing. Dr. Birkhoff is professor -of 
mathematics in Harvard University and Dr. 
Beatley is associate professor of education 
there. 


Family Living and Our Schools (by the 
joint committee on curriculum aspects of 
education for home and family living of 
NEA Home Economics Department and So- 
ciety for Curriculum Study), a large 
octavo volume of 468 pages, published by 
Appleton-Century, answers an urgent need 
of teachers and parents for constructive ad- 
vice on the problem of providing in educa- 
tional institutions adequate instruction in 
home and family living. 


* * 


Elmer L. Cave 


Ever L. CAVE, for the past 21 years 
superintendent of Vallejo Unified School 
District, Solano County, recently resigned, 
effective June 30. He went to Vallejo from 
Bellingham, Washington, where he had 
served as superintendent for 11 years. 


Mr. Cave has been a faithful and out- 
standing CTA worker over many years and 
has served the Association in many im’ 
portant capacities. He was president of 
CTA Bay Section and held numerous com’ 
mittee responsibilities. 


The Vallejo Times-Herald, in a lengthy 
editorial eulogizing Mr. Cave, concludes, 
“To the man who guided the destiny of 
the education of Vallejo boys and girls for 
21 long years, we offer our hearty con’ 
gratulations on a job well done.” 








—- ~~ 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


1. PUBLIC RELATIONS AND CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Edward H. Hurlbut, Director of Publicity, California Teachers Association 


(Editor’s note: Announcement was made in the May issue, Page 19, of the 
new department of Public Relations, wherein Mr. Hurlbut here presents the 


initial paper. 
publicist. 


Mr. Hurlbut is a veteran San Francisco newspaperman and 
In the magazine field he will be recalled for his “Lanagan” stories 


of San Francisco newspaper life, originally appearing in Collier's Weekly. 


This is the first installment of a series planned to inform all school people 
of a practical and workable framework of Public Relations for California 


Teachers Association.) 


What ARE Public Relations? 


Bust what are “public relations?” 
More particularly, what are public 
relations as applied to California 
Teachers Association? The phrase is 
generally rather loosely used, and, 
altogether too often, accepted at a face 
value that is neither understood nor 
adequately defined. 

It is a phrase, or a slogan, that 
must be refined into its proper ele- 
ments with respect 
to the group, or 
the individual, 
seeking a good- 
will objective with 
the general public. 

Before bringing 
the disc ussion — 
as will be done in 
later issues—to 
the mechanics by 
which a practical 
relations program can be suggested, 
it may be well to explore the back- 
ground of the term. 





Edward H. Hurlbut 


We are living in a headline world 
of propaganda. International leaders 
are adept at it and the psychological 
appeal it makes either to the reason 
or the emotions, or to both. They 
reach into our deepest instincts, in the 
individual and in the mass. These 
leaders twist and turn thoughtful or 
thoughtless thinking to their own 
purposes. 

Phrase-making to catch the popular 
mass fancy, and the fancy of indi- 
viduals of importance, is the order of 
the day. 

The slogan’s the thing. We tried, 


with one, to “make the world safe for 
Democracy,” at considerable cost in 
blood and money. It kicked back on 
us. We are paying off on that one 
now! 


As of this day, under somewhat 
similar conditions of mass thinking, 
“all-out aid” seems to be the slogan 
for our nation, for foreign as well as 
for domestic consumption. How effec- 
tive the slogan may finally prove to 
be, or how well justified, only the 
coming years can say. 


Propaganda and Public Relations 


“Public relations” is just another 
slogan: eye-fitting and ear-filling. But 
just what does it mean as applied to 
our state teachers association—or to 
any other group with a specific ob- 
jective of public good will? 


Tere is an intimate relation between 
Propaganda and Public Relations: a better 
understanding of the first will the better 
enable us to meet our own problem more 
understandingly. 


The entire phenomenon of Propaganda, 
which, by secret and open methods, has 
infiltrated and overturned whole nations, is 
a growth so rapid and so startling that we 
are just beginning to realize in this coun- 
try, through the almost unbelievable accom- 
plishments of Propaganda abroad, how pro- 
foundly far-reaching into the lives of all of 
us has come this modern genie, com- 
pounded of the press, the radio, telephone, 
motion-picture, printed literature, group- 
activity and word-of-mouth message. 


Modern masters of Propaganda blend 
these various agencies to their purposes: 
all in combination at times, at times in 
single units. 

Operating on a world-scope we can ac- 
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cept Propaganda, justifiably, as beyond 
question the larger and over-all group clas- 
sification. We then may break down, for 
our immediate scrutiny, to Public Relations 
as a corollary of Propaganda. Much of the 
mechanics of Propaganda apply of necessity 
to Public Relations. These mechanics, as 
applying to Public Relations, will be detailed 
later in their practical applications to the 
work of California Teachers Association. 


The general present-day connotation of 
Propaganda— which merely means to 
propagate, to spread —is bad. Propaganda 
is regarded as a medium of ulterior ap- 
proach. However plausible the approach 
may be, the objectives are usually under 
suspicion. 


The general connotation of Public Re- 
lations is good; though specific bad in- 
stances can be reported. Our problem here 
is to get a specific objective for the Public 
Relations we seek to establish and then set 
up a practical and workable method for 
attaining that objective. 


As a term, Public Relations, by usage, 
has come to have reference to the activities 
of individuals or groups, more especially 
groups, within a specified area where the 
subject-content is related to a specific ob- 
jective: the good-will of the consumer-public 
of the area. 


Public Relations operations have a good- 
will objective with the consumer public of 
their area: whether it be to eat more straw- 
berries, drink more milk, buy more gas 
and electricity, or more goods at a depart- 
ment store. 


Good Will and the Schools 


Ix our instance the objective is likewise 
good-will: the good-will of the public to- 
ward the schools through better and more 
sympathetic understanding of the work of 
the Public Schools and their rightful place 
among the most important institutions of 
our great Republic. 


Public Relations should mean just what 
the words say: relations with the public. 
Presumably, the implication is of “good” 
relations. Nevertheless, there may be a per- 
fectly sincere, or an equally perfectly insin- 
cere, individual or group directing opposi- 
tion against an established conception of re- 
lations: a concept of service, for instance, 
such as we maintain with California Teach- 
ers Association. 


The job then, when such opposing 
groups conflict within a given field or area, 
is to endeavor to convince the public that 
our relations with them, as sought to be 
established, are founded on unassailable 
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premises of progressive, ethical, economic 
and patriotic concepts. 


Only by following these pi.aciples with 
fidelity and honesty of purpose can we 
hope to convince the public of our good 
faith in the friendly, amicable and under- 
standing relations which we seek to estab- 
lish with them. 


The mechanics used by one group in a 
Public Relations program may differ ma- 
terially from the mechanics used by another. 
It depends entirely on what our “subject- 
content” is, as the curriculum-builders have 
it, and what our specific objective is. 


California Teachers Association is not 
seeking good-will to increase commodity 
sales, as does the seasonal fruit advertiser, 
the gas and electric company, or the de- 
partment store. 


Our objective, however, is the same: pub- 
lic good-will. 


It is rather an abstract objective to judge 
results by, as compared with totaling good- 
will results from the amount of commodity 
sales. 


The best we can hope to do is to set up 
the mechanics for a program generally 
agreed on as sound and practical for our 
public good-will objective. Then we should 
administer our program with a sympathetic 
and intelligent cooperative effort from the 
key-stone of the arch—the officers and 
directors of the Association — down to the 
last unit member of the organization: our 
good-will objective being the great public- 
at-large, which is, after all, the foundation 
upon which rests our educational arch. 


The practical mechanics for setting up 
this good-will program will be outlined and 
discussed in subsequent articles. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Suggestions by Arthur F. Corey, Los Angeles; Director of Public Relations, 
CTA Southern Section 


®@ coor administrators and chair- 
men of Public Relations for local 
teacher-associations should be inter- 
ested in services offered by School 
Public Relations Association of the 
United States. 


This organization is now 5 years 
old and holds excellent meetings in 
connection with the NEA summer 
and winter conventions. The annual 
membership fee of $1 includes fre- 
quent mailings of school public rela- 
tions material gathered from all over 
the country. Checks for memberships 
should be sent to Karl Berns, secre- 
tary, c/o Ohio Education Association, 
21 East State, Columbus, Ohio. 


Los Angeles City Schools recently pub- 
lished an excellent illustrated monograph 
titled Learning to Earn. The booklet does 
an excellent job of popularizing the voca- 
tional program of Los Angeles City Schools. 
Copies may be obtained by addiessing Dr. 
Vierling Kersey, Superintendent of Schools, 
Los Angeles. 


Undoubtedly the cleverest, most original, 
and most effective publication of recent 
date by educators is that of the Wisconsin 
Education Association entitled “What Hap- 
pens When Business Is on the Up and 
Up?” This 5”x8", 16-page, two-color, ex- 
cellently-illustrated booklet breaks down the 


answers to the question in the major fields, 
concluding with education: 


What happens to the industrialist? ‘‘De- 
fense Orders Pour Into the State,” “Biggest 
Business Boom Seen for *41.” 


What happens to the employee? “City 
Payrolls Reach Levels of Boom Years,” 
“Firms Give Yule Bonuses.” 


What happens to the merchant? “Trade 
Index Hits New High,” “293 Retail Stores 
Show Sales Up 7%.” 


What happens to the unemployed? “Men 
Wanted Signs Now Embrace Unskilled 
Workers,” Near National 
Record.” 


“Employment 


What happens to the teacher? “School 
Boards Urged to Note Living Costs,” “Re- 
port Shows Teachers Pay at Low Level,” 
“Every Type of School in Wisconsin Is 
Paying Its Teachers Less Than Ten Years 
Ago.” 


Considerable discussion has centered about 
national defense and the publication of 
what the schools are doing in this connec- 
tion. The booklet National Defense in 
Kansas Schools, in two colors, still stands 
out as the best in the field. C. O. Wright, 
secretary of Kansas Education Association, 
Topeka, Kansas, is responsible for this pub- 
lication and copies may be obtained from 
him on request. 


United States Office of Education, 
through W. D. Boutwell as public relations 
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representative, is leading the field in pub- 
licizing national defense and the part the 
schools are playing. The following are ex- 
amples of their work, which should be in — 
the hands of every person interested in 
public relations: 


Information Exchange on Education and 
National Defense, a 15-page first edition 
catalog, March, 1941. 


Radio and National Defense, a 5-page 
mimeographed publication which includes 
considerable information concerning scripts 
and the script exchange. 


A number of unusual leaflets and book- 
lets dealing with various phases of public 
relations in the schools have been prepared 


_by Eldon C. Geyer, superintendent of 


schools, Battle Creek, Michigan. Copies can 
be obtained by writing him. Included are: 


A Message From Your Child’s Teachers to 
You, Today It Was Our Pleasure to Welcome 
Your Child Back to School, and Welcome to the 
Life-Planning Lectures. 


A card of congratulations, on Your Child's 
First Day of School. 


A personal letter from the Superintendent to 
families new to the city. 


A leaflet with individual photographs of Ki- 
wanis sons and daughters, graduetes of the 
class of 1940. 


A leaflet dealing with evening schools and 
distributed to factories, business houses, etc. 


The public schools in Seattle, Washing- 
ton, have a large poster in red, white, and 
blue, setting forth the part the schools are 
playing in national defense, used for dis- 
play in store windows, libraries, church cor- 
ridors, and the like. 


Arthur Fletcher, director of public rela: 
tions, Newark City Schools, New Jersey, 
has prepared recordings as a means whereby 
the superintendent may reach the monthly 
meetings of the faculty. Fletcher cited the 
cost as a major factor in endorsing the plan. 
One record is sent to each school each 
month at a cost of approximately $35 for 
the entire production, as compared with 
about $100 for the production of a printed 
bulletin. 


In Akron, Ohio, a radio program on the 
primary level has proved so popular that 
children are requesting, almost demanding, 
that parents listen in. 


The Narcotic Review, to suppress the use 
of habit-forming drugs, is an illustrated pe- 
riodical published quarterly by Inter-State 
Narcotic Association, 53 W. Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago; editor is A. H. Mather. The 
review carries much material of interest and 
help to California teachers. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


SCHOOL PUBLICITY GROWS UP 


Alyce Mano, Public Relations Director, Pittsburg Unified School District, 
Contra Costa County; Fred S. Ramsdell, City Superintendent 


7 scm the guise of the dignified 
term, Public Relations, that step-child 
of the professional world, Publicity, 
has been coming into its own in edu- 
cation in recent years. That there 
should be an odious air about the idea 
of selling a non-commercial institution 
to the public still clings to the minds 
of many administrators. But since 
educational progress and expansion de- 
pend upon public support, these gen- 
tlemen of the old era have found 
themselves unable to cope with the 
pressure of the times. 


In the little red schoolhouse days, 
a much closer contact existed because 
the institution of learning was the 
community social and civic center as 
well. But with the segregation of the 
schools from the non-educational life 
of the town, came a loss in under- 
standing of their motives. Unjust crit- 
icism grows only out of lack of knowl- 
edge, and likewise education can 
maintain its high aims and standards 
if the facts are known. 


The taxpayers bear the financial 
burden of free education, and they 
will do so willingly only if they ap- 
prove of the aims, policies, and 


Principal discusses employment with graduate who procured a 
position through the placement service of the schools. 


achievements of the schools. It is a 
significant fact that California was 
one of but two states that did not 
close a single school during the de- 
pression years, and that junior college 
and evening school facilities have 
spread rapidly to meet an increasing 
demand. 


Perhaps the Golden State has be- 
come infected, even in its most sacred 
institutions, by the Hollywood brand 
of press agentry. At any rate, there 
is a communal interest here between 
the public and school officials, and as 
a result the school system, in a large 
measure, is known and envied every- 
where. 


However, only a few of the larger 
cities have awakened completely to 
the realization that, to be most effec- 
tive, acquainting the public with what 
is going on should not be left to 
chance. These systems employ a 
trained public relations director whose 
sole duty consists in putting the 
schools before the public in a continu: 
ous informative program. 


The smaller communities which can- 
not strain the budget to include such 
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a specialist need not be without one 
entirely. 


Take, for example, our city of ap- 
proximately 12,000 inhabitants which 
supports 4 schools housing 2049 stu- 
dents. The community is far from 
wealthy, since the populace is made 
up largely of the families of industrial 
workers and fishermen. Yet a well- 
rounded progressive educational pro- 
gram is offered, and the citizens are 
ready to support the needs of growth. 


Through the forward-looking atti- 
tude of the superintendent of schools 
and the board of trustees, a publicity 
campaign was launched several years 
ago, and many are the tangible bene: 
fits which have accrued from its reali- 
zation. The people of the community 
support the school board to a degree 
that building and equipment have 
been expanded, the evening high 
school has the largest enrollment in 
the county, and forum lectures or 
open houses bring out the public 
en masse. 


The publicity director has had ex- 
perience both in newspaper work and 
advertising, holds a secondary teach- 
ing credential as well, and is employed 
by the high school as a journalism in- 
structor. With the emphasis that has 
been growing during the past ten 
years for journalism teachers trained 
in the field, this combination of skills 
is decreasingly difficult to find. 


The school newspaper itself, edited 









Primary children feed baby lambs on a farm visited during 
study of domestic animals. 
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and published entirely by students, is 
a splendid publicity organ, for it is 
read avidly by parents and friends. 
High school staffs too can turn out 
acceptable copy to town newspapers 
on social, athletic, and scholastic func- 
tions of the various departments. 


The Local Dailies 


In addition, the copy written by the 
public relations director herself is wel- 
comed with enthusiasm by the editors 
of the two local dailies. This copy 
consists of all official news, night school 
publicity, editorials each week on educa- 
tional topics of a general or local nature, 
and a weekly column. 


The latter is published anonymously and 
written from the viewpoint of an outsider 
who visits classrooms and talks chattily of 
what is going on. The topics range from 
the building of a playhouse in the kinder- 
garten to the suite of bedroom furniture 
being completed in the high school shop. 
Along with the present-day educational aims 
in these activities is often expressed the 
“what we missed in our day” attitude. 


Investigation by print into faculty mem- 
bers out-of-school pursuits reveals an amaz- 
ing number studying via university exten- 
sion courses and summer school for higher 
degrees, or for improvement and moderni- 
zation in their specialized skills. This type 
of material not only has news value, be- 
cause of the personal angle, but it also helps 
to subdue the age-old lament against teach- 
ers “long vacations.” Last year, by the way, 
over 4500 inches of copy were published in 
one local daily which amount does not in- 
clude the re-running of the same stories, 
exclusive of editorials, in the other. 


Pususuep annually by the board of 
trustees, the School Review is a resume’ of 
school accomplishments for the year. Photo- 
graphs of students at work highlight the 
issue. The pictures are taken by the super- 
intendent and high school principal who 
turns his hobby to excellent advantage. A 
doctor's examination of a child in the nurs- 
ing department, a boy and girl collaborating 
on cake-making in the domestic-science 
room, a shop student using a blow-torch, a 
chemical experiment in progress, a scene 
from a junior-high play, story-hour in the 
first grade, a 6th grade glee-club — these 
are just a few of the human interest sub- 
jects which can be found by the hundreds 
in each day of school life. 


Amateur photography has also come in 
handy for advertising the evening school 
when posters have been displayed at the 
banks and other community centers bearing 
pictures of actual classes and slogans ad- 
vertising the vocational, cultural, and hobby 
courses offered. 


High school public speaking contests 
give experience in arranging and 
expressing ideas 


Teachers are enlisted to speak at various 
civic functions as authorities in special fields 
or as summer travelers. A representative 
from each school briefly addresses PTA 
meetings, and faculty members are, as a re- 
sult of a gracious willingness to help, in 
demand. One young woman was invited 
one week to speak to a church society on 
her European impressions following a sum- 
mer trip, and to a women’s club gathering 
on her collection of old glass the next.. An- 
other told of first-hand impressions of 
Mexico’s turbulent political situation to a 
men’s civic organization, and of democracy 
in the schools to a mothers’ group. These 
personal contacts are bound to cement a 
friendly interest in the schools. 


Comments which drift back to adminis- 
trators inevitably carry the same theme: “I 
didn’t know,” “I hadn't realized” that the 
health program is so thorough; that each 
child receives individual guidance; that the 
sunshine classes offer sun-baths, rest, and 
mid-morning lunches to under-nourished lit- 
tle ones; that remedial reading is taught 
even in the high school; that sewing-classes 
make dresses and layettes for Red Cross 
distribution; that the college preparatory 
course has an excellent rating at the uni- 
versity; that ever so many advantages have 
just never been thought of before. 


Publicity campaigning may retain a peda- 
gogical dignity and still gain its ends — 
those of acquainting the people with what 
the schools are achieving and what they 
hope to achieve in the educational guidance 
of their children. 


Its success depends upon the news sense 
and interpretive ability of the public rela- 
tions director, and the support given him 
or her by the school officials in taking ad- 
vantage of every means to disseminate 
worthy school propaganda. 
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NYA Committee 


Dra Vierling Kersey, superintendent of 
Los Angeles City Schools, recently held a 
meeting of the 9 public school superin- 
tendents who comprise the NYA Commit- 
tee of the Association of California Pub- 
lic School Superintendents, of which he is 
chairman. 


This meeting was the climax of six re- 
gional conferences held in San Francisco, 
Monterey, Visalia, Los Angeles, Lane's 
Redwood Flat and Chico, at which the work 
of the National Youth Administration was 
reviewed. 


The regional conferences requested the 
superintendents’ association to appoint the 
special committee in order to have a per- 


“manent group to interpret the NYA pro- 


gram to public school administrators. 

The six regional conferences grew out 
of a washington conference called early 
in 1941 by Federal Security Administrator 
Paul V. McNutt, and attended by Super- 
intendent Kersey, and Superintendent Cur- 
tis E. Warren of Santa Barbara. The 
Washington conference emphasized first, 
that so long as profitable, youth should 
be encouraged, and if necessary assisted, 
to remain in school, and second, youth 
leaving school should be provided with a 
work opportunity. 

Members of the special committee are: J. 
Warren Ayer, Eureka; Leo B. Baisden, Stock- 
ton; John R. Brady, San Francisco; Will C. 
Crawford, San Diego; William E. Ewing, Oak- 
land; Leo B. Hart, Kern County; Robert R. 
Hartzell, Red Bluff; Curtis E. Warren, Santa 
Barbara; Frank M. Wright, ex-officio — Presi- 


dent, Association of California Public School 
Superintendents. 


Footlight Fun, a charming and helpful 
book of plays for Grades 6 to 10, by Sally 
Coulter, is published by Silver Burdett 
Company; 224 pages, price $2.36. There 
are four plays and extensive practical ma- 
terial. 


Newton B. Drury, after 20 years service 
as secretary of Save-the-Redwoods League, 
was called to Washington, D. C., last year 
to become director of U. S. National Park 
Service. 

In recognition of his outstanding work 
in the Save-the-Redwoods movement and 
in the development of the California State 
Park system, he was given recently by 
American Scenic and Historic Preservation 
Society its annual award of the Pugsley 
Medal for distinctive work in the field of 
state parks. The Society, founded in 1895, 
is a national society for the protection of 
natural scenery, the preservation of historic 
landmarks and the improvement of civics. 
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E are Americans, most privi- 


leged of all people. We are parents, 
source of our future citizenry. We 
are teachers, moulders of the future of 
our great Nation. 


To be a teacher is one of the high- 
est callings. One may be a graduate of 
a university and hold the proper cre- 
dentials and yet not truly be a teacher. 

To be a teacher means to believe in 
and have a deep affection for children 
—for all boys and girls. To know 
that every child has capabilities to be 
developed and has a place to fill in 
God’s Great Plan. 


It means endless striving for sym- 
pathetic understanding of the child’s 
mind. 


It means tireless effort to implant 
worthy ideals and to uproot unworthy 
ones. 


It means having a full knowledge of 
the child’s limitations and capabilities 
and, in light of that understanding, 
to direct his efforts along the lines by 
which he can best profit and ulti- 
mately reach the plane of contributing 
citizenship. 

It means gaining the confidence so 
necessary to understanding and help- 
ing the child, and of using it only for 
the good of him who gave it. 

It means endless study and self-im- 
provement. It means thinking and 
planning and doing original research. 


It means believing in and fighting 
for educational opportunities for 
every child. 


It means having a professional atti- 
tude, i.e., the placing of teaching in its 
proper relationship with all other life 
influences. 

It means creating or maintaining 
strong Local, State, and National pro- 
fessional organizations. 


The Local Association feels the pulse of 
the community and is an ideal public-rela- 





Mrs. Merchant’s excellent paper is the contri- 
bution to this issue of CTA Southern Section 
Classroom Teachers Department. 


WE AS TEACHERS 


SHOULD SUPPORT OUR LOCAL, STATE, AND NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


A Talk by Mrs. Pauline Merchant, Teacher, Washington School, Garden Grove 


tions contact between school and commun- 
ity. 


The State Association protects what has 
been gained for free public education and 
seeks to put into effect new measures that 
will benefit the children, the schools, and the 
teaching profession generally. 


The great National Association looks at 
our whole Republic, at those who have 
much and at those who have nearly nothing 
(both children and teachers) and seeks to 
do something for those who need. For it is 
“the American urge to educate children in 
the very best way, regardless of economic 
status, but in accordance with intellectual 
capacity.” It seeks ever to give public edu- 
cation the high place it deserves in our 
national life. 


Effective Channels 


By organizing locally, and by belonging 
to our state and national associations, a 
ready channel is formed from local to state 
to national, and back from national to state 
to local; an effective channel for giving and 
receiving information, for approving and 
adopting, or of modifying or rejecting pro- 
posed ideas. 


In the United States today there are 
1,000,000 teachers. Of this number 200,000 
belong to NEA. With only one-fifth of us 
members, no one can speak and say “This is 
the voice of the teachers of America.” 
There are many times when the voice of 
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Mrs. Pauline Merchant is Treasurer of 

CTA Southern Section Classroom Teach- 

ers Department and member CTA Board 
of Directors 















































Jesse E. Solter of Long Beach is President 
of CTA Southern Section 
Teachers Department 


Classroom 


the teachers of the United States needs to 
be heard. 
There are three types of NEA memberships — 


1. The $2 membership includes the magazine 
and the right to active participation in associa- 
tion affairs. 


2. The $5 membership gives this, plus the 
1000-page annual volume of addresses and pro- 
ceedings of the convention, plus research bul- 
letins published 5 times a year, 

3. The Life Membership costs $100 and may 
be paid for at the rate of $10 a year; it gives 
all the privileges of the $5 membership for life. 

New members can pay $2 now and be- 
come active members from now until Au- 
gust 31, 1942. 


Ler us be real teachers, let us join hands 
across this great land of ours, in devo- 
tion to that ideal of Free Public Educa- 
tion established so long ago and character- 
istic of American freedom. 

Let us dedicate our lives anew to that 
great profession — Public School Teaching. 

Let us manifest our devotion to that 
great cause by organizing strong local 
professional organizations where we 
do not already have them, by contin- 
uing actively our support of Califor- 
nia Teachers Association, and by join- 
ing today the great National Educa- 
tion Association. 


* 


All Aboard for Alaska, by DeVon Mce- 
Murray, an altogether delightful travel- 
book by a real boy for other children, is 
published by D. C. Heath and Company, 
price 96 cents. DeVon, son of the state 
superintendent of Indiana schools, is au- 
thor of a previous noteworthy travel-book, 
A Hoosier Schoolboy on Hudson Bay, also 
published by Heath. 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


SOUTHWESTERN REGIONAL CONFERENCE, NEA DEPARTMENT OF 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


Wilbur W. Raisner, San Francisco; Regional Director 


‘tem constitution of NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers states 
that each director shall hold an annual 
conference for the classroom teachers 
of his region. 


The first conference of the South- 
western Region, comprising Colorado, 
New Mexico, Utah, Arizona, Nevada, 
California and Hawaii, was held in 
Flagstaff, Arizona, April 8 and 9, un- 
der leadership of the director, Wilbur 
W. Raisner of San Francisco; 90 edu- 
cators from most of the states were 
present; 41 educators from outside 
Flagstaff traveled a total of 33,000 
miles, or an average of 800 miles 
apiece. 


Theme of the conference was Democracy 
at Work, and was discussed under the fol- 
lowing topics: 

1. The Democracy We Defend, Barthol Pearce, 
California. 


2. Democracy in the Classroom, general dis- 
cussion. 


8. Democracy in Administration, R. A. Ga- 
noung, Arizona. 


4. Democracy in Teacher Organization Work, 
Mary Virginia Morris, California. 


4. Democracy in Educational Planning, Marva 
Banks, Utah. 


6. Panel Discussion on Activities of CTA 
Southern Section Classroom Department, Cali- 
fornia. 


1. The NEA Directors Point-of-view, H. A. 
Smith, Arizona. 


8. The Classroom Department and the NEA, 
Eleanor Edmiston, department secretary. 


The other states were represented on the 
original program but, due to illness or other 
causes, those representing the other states 
were unable to attend. 


Though the leaders were classroom teach- 
ers, those who were present and partici- 
pated in the discussions included college 
president, college professors, superintend- 
ents, principals, officers of the state educa- 
tion associations, NEA director, as well as 
classroom teachers. 


Music by a capella choir of the Arizona 
State Teachers opened the conference. 
President T. J. Tormey, of the college, 
sounded the inspirational keynote in his 
welcoming address. 


The foundation upon which our demo- 
cratic structure was erected, was laid by 


our Pilgrim Fathers in the Mayflower Com- 
pact, in which they recognized the leader- 
ship of God. The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and the Constitution are parts of the 
great Republic we must defend. 


Democracy in the classroom is essential 
if we are to train boys and girls for active 
citizenship in a democracy. Democratic 
principles cannot be taught but must be 
caught and one way to catch it is through 
living it in the classroom. Autocratic 
teachers and methods in the classroom can- 
not lead to democratic living after school. 


Democratic devices used in certain school 
systems served as illustrations to show 
how democracy in administration can be 
achieved. Classroom teachers are helping 
the administration choose and dismiss teach- 
ers as well as helping choose those deserv- 
ing promotions. They are also helping in 
the curriculum-making and policy-forming. 
One superintendent was so well-pleased with 
the cooperation of his teachers through 
their newly-formed organization that he sent 
one teacher from each building to the con- 
ference. The dictatorial administrator has 
no place in the schools of a democracy. 


Teachers should be interested in their 
organizations and keep themselves informed 
concerning the work being done by them. 
Teacher welfare is improving in the states 
of the Southwest because of united effort 
through the state associations. 


Use United Effort 


There are many teachers of this nation 
who need our help in improving their wel- 
fare — salaries, tenure, retirement, profes- 
sional standards and democratic procedures. 
These improvements can be accomplished 
through a strong national organization. The 
NEA is our national association but repre- 
sents only one-fifth of the teachers. NEA 
Classroom Department is striving to bring 
about more classroom-teacher participation 
in NEA, thereby strengthening our national 
association. 


Many associations are forming credit 
unions, public relations departments, homes 
for aged teachers and cooperatives, as well 
as helping with curriculum-bnilding. 

Local arrangements for the conference 
were ably handled by Mrs. Bessie Kidd Best, 
county superintendent of schools at Flag- 
staff. Arizona State Teachers College co- 
operated in every way possible, providing 
the meeting-place as well as music for our 
entertainment. A tea by College and Flag- 
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staff teachers was a very pleasant and en- 
joyable affair. 


Our informal dinner meeting was another 
highlight of the conference. The Flagstaff 
schools demonstrated the quality of their 


music program at this dinner. 


The conference was well worth while. 
The method of using classroom teachers to 
introduce the topics and lead in the discus- 
sions was highly commended. Classroom 
teachers proved themselves able speakers. 
The conference was small enough for all 
to become acquainted. Many new friend- 
ships were made, which was one of the 
aims of the conference. 


Bicw planning now to have your or- 
ganization represented at the conference 
next year. All are welcome, whether rep- 
resenting an organization or not. In plan- 
ning for future conferences it was decided 
to rotate the meeting-places among the six 
states, but left it up to the director and ad- 
visory council members to decide the next 
meeting-place. This will be determined this 
summer in Boston. There seemed to be no 
objection to meeting Tuesday and Wednes- 
day of Easter Week. 


Send your suggestions now as to the 
meeting-place you prefer for next year, the 
time of the meeting and the topic you would 
like to have discussed, to the Regional Di- 
rector, Wilbur W. Raisner, 419 Munich 
Street, San Francisco. 


For America 


Bill Walker, Senior Student, Weed High 
School, Siskiyou County 


A is for AMERICA, a land so free, 
Where people may come from any 
country. 
M is for MOTHER, the country she will be, 
If anything should happen far over 
the sea. 
E is for EVER this nation will stand, 
For it shall never be taken by any 
other land. 
R_ is for ROOSEVELT, with him we agree, 
For he is the man who guides our 
country. 
I is for “ISM — AmericanISM, 
The only “ism” we shall take. 
C is for CANADA, those neighborly 
“states,” 
Where all people up there say we are 
great. 
A is for ALWAYS —I know we will 
be — 
Home of the brave and the land of 
the free. 
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Aviation Play 


Written and Directed by Warren G. W ood, 
Head of Industrial Education Department, 
Exeter Union High School, Tulare County 


Ti play is the thing,” Shakespeare 
once said. Aviation Mechanics class of 
Exeter Union High School took this quota- 
tion literally when they presented the one- 
act play Wings over Exeter, dramatizing 
the life of the young men who attend avia- 
tion schools. 


The curtain rises on the prolog with the 
scene in a doctor's office. A fledgling is 
taking a physical examination for his pilot's 
license. 

The first scene shows the routine activi- 
ties of rookies in the barracks at flying 
school combined with comedy. 

Scene two finds them on the parade 
grounds where they are taught the funda- 
mentals of drill and impressed with the 
value of discipline. 


In scene three the youthful mechanics are 
engaged in the many and varied activities 
involved in the repair and maintenance of 
airplanes. A Pratt-Whitney Wasp radial 
engine is being overhauled; a propeller is 
being assembled; wings, control surfaces and 
fuselage are undergoing repairs. 


The play is concluded when the student 
pilots challenge a neighboring school to a 
realistic off-stage acrobatics contest, com- 
plete with sound effects, and the test-pilot 
power-dives an experimental plane, climaxed 
by a parachute jump. 


Nursery Education 


Lire. Liberty and Happiness for Children 
Now is the general theme of National As- 
sociation for Nursery Education biennial 
conference October 23-27, at Book-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit. 


In addition to general sessions, the con- 
ference features small groups which meet 
several times for practical personal consid- 
eration of specific problems. Some exist for 
purely informational service to members of 
the group, on such down-to-earth subjects 
as low-cost meals, private school financing, 
and others. Some meet as work-shop 
groups — pooling experience, material and 
thinking for the solution of some specific 
problem. 


Both types of groups are organized 
around the use of the community resources 
of Detroit and the surrounding territory. 
Field trips to see functioning situations and 
to talk with specialists will end with follow- 
up discussions of challenging features. — 
Evangeline B. Burgess, 6755 Ridgeland 
Avenue, Chicago. 







































































Above is the climax of Wings Over Exeter. Below is Scene 3, showing repair and 
maintenance activities 





Allied Youth 


Buss Youth, a school club 
specializing in alcohol education, is al- 
ready familiar to numerous high 


schools and school administrations of 
California. 


Largely through the field activities 
of Roy Breg of Washington, D. C., 
executive secretary of Allied Youth, 
with headquarters in National Educa- 
tion Association Building, the Posts 
of Allied Youth have been organized 
in many representative schools, and 
the program has succeeded under di- 
versified situations. 


California administrators in attend- 
ance at the recent convention of 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators renewed their acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Breg at the Allied 
Youth exhibit booth in Atlantic City 
Auditorium. Representative educa- 
tors from California attended the an- 
nual Allied Youth dinner, held as a 
part of the convention program and 
acquainting many educators with this 





movement and its methods and pro- 
gress. 


Indicative of the scientific and progressive 
spirit of the Allied Youth approach was the 
fact that a leading speaker at the dinner 
was Dr. Haven Emerson, outstanding au- 
thority on alcohol and author of textbooks 
and reference volumes used extensively in 
alcohol education. 

As announced in April by Executive 
Secretary Breg, Allied Youth is suggesting 
to “defense industry communities” and to 
communities near the large training camps, 
that they give particular thought to the use- 
fulness of Allied Youth in alcohol educa- 
tion. Such communities and their high 
school young people are under a special 
pressure, for the recreational facilities of the 
region are strained by the multitude of new- 
comers. 


In such a situation, school people of Cali- 
fornia and other states have a more urgent 
need than ever for the services of Allied 
Youth. A field representative can be in- 
vited to speak in the school, through ar- 
rangements made with the Washington 
headquarters. The visitor will confer with 
students, and show them how to set up their 
own youth-led Post, under 
sponsor. 


a teacher- 


Such a program is aided by printed 
helps, including the monthly magazine 
The Allied Youth, and by a periodic packet 
of alcohol facts and educational digests, 
called Alcoholfax. 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE UPPER ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Rey A. Cencirulo, Director of Physical Education, Roosevelt School, Selma, Fresno 
County; Lawrence E. Toddhunter, Principal 


PP recat Education in the 
American Public School is not a 
militaristic calling of “Squads right,” 
or “Prepare for exercise number two,” 
but it is Bill yelling, “Come on, gang, 
let’s play football.” 

This playing together is typically 
American, and based on American 
vitality and initiative. It is a thing we 
do not want to lose, because its loss 
would manifest itself in pink-, black-, 
or red-shirted youth organizations in 
our country. 

Roosevelt School is composed of two 6th, 
three 7th, and three 8th grades. The stu- 
dents have made play and physical educa- 
tion synonymous; 150 boys engage in var- 
rious games throughout the day, not be- 
cause they have to, but because they like it. 
This spirit of play is the core and success 
of our program. 

Our program is divided into three parts: 


A. Physical education for the entire school, 
10 :10-10 :35. 


B. Intramural games, 12 :30-12:50. 
C. Club period, called Boys Games, 8-3 :50. 


The first period (A) is not only for the 
purpose of meeting the state requirement of 
20 minutes of physical education, but is also 
an opportunity for the students to play. In 
this playing together they are working to 
develop good sound bodies, the ability to 
manage their own affairs, and the attitudes 
of cooperation, tolerance, and good sports- 
manship. 

As every team has its Managers, so have 
our playing groups, responsible for the var- 
ious types of equipment and the supply- 
room. They are students restricted from ac- 
tive exercise, but in doing this work, they 
become a part of the program. At the end 
of the year the managers are awarded, by 
the student-body, black R's for their services. 

The second type of student activity in 
this period is the work of the Assistant 
Directors. Their duties are to help the var- 
ious groups organize for play, and to ref- 
eree the games. Any question arising which 
they feel need further attention, they bring 
to one of the teachers. This junior leader- 
ship has been quite successful, and of value 
in teaching the students to manage their 
own affairs. 


Next phase of activity is the organization 
of teams for competition with other schools 
in touch-football, basketball, track, and 
softball. These teams are very popular with 


the students who have ability in sports, as 
it gives them a chance to compete on their 
level of athletic achievement. The schools 
played are Reedley, Dinuba, and Parlier. 
These, with Selma, form the Fresno County 
Elementary Athletic League. 


Coaching is done by the teachers for 20 
minutes every morning. Part of the time is 
spent in learning technics and rules; the re- 
mainder, in playing the game and applying 
the previous instruction. 

As a reward for their special interest in 
sports, members of the teams are awarded, 
by the student-body, block R’s for each 
sport. These are awarded not on the basis 
of time played in games, but on the play- 
er’s part in developing the team. Thus 
every player who has been faithful and in- 
terested in practice receive the school letter. 


Other Students 


Last phase of our morning program con- 
cerns the greatest number of boys, the ones 
who lack ability or interest in competitive 
sports. Because of their greater number and 
lack of interest they constitute the most im- 
portant part of the set-up. 

Organizing these boys consists of classi- 
fying them according to the exponent chart 
in the state physical education manual and 
then forming playing-groups according to 
their classification. Usually there are four 
groups of about 20 boys in each. 

Individual adjustments are often made in 
these groups. For example, a large 7th 
grade boy may classify as a D, but because 
of his social personality is not able to play 
with the group. He should be fitted into a 
C group, where he feels at ease with his 
own classmates. Sometimes a boy has a 
superior attitude; it is advisable to place 
him in another group where he can re- 
adjust himself. 

Play for these groups is of a diversified 
nature in order to create interest and de- 
velop abilities. Games that are popular with 
the students are played. Usually, they are 
those in season and are played according to 
a schedule which is conveniently posted. 
Each group plays a game two days, then 
rotates to another game. This is a sample 
schedule for two days: 

Group A, Field 1— Speedball. 

Group B, Field 2 — Football. 


Group C, Field 3 — Soccer. 
Group D, Courts 1 and 1 — Basketball. 


The players in each of these games man- 
age their own affairs. Each group has two 
elected captains. They are responsible for 
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checking-out equipment needed, and direct- 
ing members in play. This leadership plan 
has been popular and successful with the 
boys. 


Orr second activity period is the noon 
hour, when intramural games are played be- 
tween the 8 classes of our school. This 
time has proven desirable because the ma- 
jority of our students eat lunch at school. 


Intramural Games 


Recently we were engaged in intramural 
basketball. Each room has two teams, which 
play with other teams on their own grade 
level. Each team plays the same opponent 
twice and often three or four times depend- 
ing on the interest in the game. The home 
room of the team winning the most points 
‘according to our chart system, receives a 
pennant. 

The schedule is posted for the games as 
to the time, place, and referees. The teams 
report to the courts at 12:30 and play until 
12:50. Points for the game are awarded ac- 
cording to the following chart: 


Sportsmanship ........................ Peete eee 5 
Wemenneee We 2 seed ns 
Greater per cent of team on court at 12:30 

For each substitute......22.....2.-.-0....-.-- 1 


(No man may enter the game more than once) 


Emphasis in all intramural games is 
placed not on winning, but on sportsman- 
ship, punctuality, and giving all a chance 
to play. 

Recently our students were interested in 
playing marbles, while the teachers were in- 
terested in getting intramural basketball 
started. The result was a conflict, so a 
marble tournament was planned. For one 
week marbles bulged from all pockets, and 
occasionally rolled on the classroom floors. 
Then the interest was satisfied, and they 
were ready to play basketball. 

This noon period of play is extremely 
popular with the students. To the school 
it is a direct benefit, because it organizes 
the students activities during the noon hour. 


Boys Games 


Boys Games is the name of our last pe- 
riod activity. This is part of the regular 
club program of the school, which extends 
from 3-3:50 p. m. Those boys who like 
sports take this club. Because the groups 
are smaller the club members have the ad- 
vantage of more freedom in play, more in- 
dividual coaching, and a greater chance to 
organize and conduct their own activities 
The same type of organization for captains, 
referees, and managers is used here as in 
the morning period. 

In the spring this period was integrated 
with the American Red Cross swimming 
and life-saving program. Cooperation from 
the City of Selma in using the municipal 
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swimming-pool made this program possible. 

The program is based on American Red 
Cross manuals of swimming and life-saving. 
Boys are divided into groups of beginners, 
fair swimmers, and good swimmers. Instruc- 
tions are given in swimming and life-saving 
according to the students ability. 

This activity is carried on for two weeks 
. by the school, then it is taken over by the 
local Red Cross chapter during the sum- 
mer vacation. 


In all of these phases of activity it is 
hoped the student will realize that the pro- 
gram is his and that he is a part of it. It 
will be a success, only if he exhibits good 
sportsmanship and tolerance, and takes re- 
sponsibility in it. 

All of this emphasis on physical education 
may seem to some to be tod great, but we 
feel that it is justifiable as America’s youth 
wants and needs to play. 


* * «* 


Physics for Secondary Schools, by Stewart 
and Cushing, was published by Ginn and 
Company in 1932 and won wide success. 
It now appears in a thoroughly revised and 
expanded edition of 800 pages, following 
the same general plan as the first edition 
and meeting the requirements of those 
teachers who desire a text not too technical 
and yet written in a scientific spirit. 

Much care was taken in selection of topics 
and in simplification of difficult topics. The 
book, however, fully satisfies college en- 
trance examination boards and other stan- 
dard requirements. 

There is full treatment of up-tothe- 
minute topics such as television, cyclotron, 
fluorescent lamps, and artificial radioactivity; 
30 full-page photographs, numerous di- 
agrams and many other illustrations; price 
$1.80. 

Pacific Coast offices of Ginn and Com- 
pany are 45 Second Street, San Francisco; 
F. A. Rice is manager. 


* *£ * 


Then and Now 


Beatrice Krongold, Los Angeles 
Then 


Hiicxory dickory dock! 
The students watch the clock. 
The clock strikes two; 
Hooray! They're through! 
Hickory dickory dock! 


Now 
Hickory dickory dock! 
Where have they hid the clock? 
What is there to do, 


To know when they're through? 
Hickory dickory dock! 
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HOMEMAKING CAN BE FUN 


Lois M. Zimmermann, School Nurse, Santa Cruz City Schools; 
Homer H. Cornick, Superintendent 


| can be fun, es- 
pecially if it is carried on in a scienti- 
fically-modern building such as has 
been constructed in Santa Cruz. The 
aim of home economics in the high 
school is to teach the art of homemak- 
ing. It naturally follows that school 
equipment and its arrangement will 
set a standard for future homes. 


A prime consideration was that the 
building could be erected by school 
classes in carpentry, namely, rein- 
forced-concrete foundation and wood- 
frame and stucco super-structure. This 


type also provides earthquake resist- 
ance. 


The framework done by the school 
classes was under the rigid supervi- 
sion of a local architect. The work 
required strict adherence to the state 
building code. Plumbing, lighting, and 
plastering were done by skilled labor. 


The building has 3 sections, — 
foods laboratory, living-dining room, 
and clothes laboratory. 


Foods laboratory contains the unit-kitch- 
ens scientifically and compactly planned. 
Each kitchen, consisting of three working 
areas, sink, range, and storage-space, is 
complete in itself with full equipment such 
as one would find in a modern home. 


Among the latest appliances are five cer- 
tified gas-ranges and two electric-ranges. 
Thus new technics in cookery can be em- 
ployed. This is a pleasant contrast to the 
tendency of many public schools to train 
their homemaking students with equipment 
that was manufactured before the children 
were born. 


At one end of the foods laboratory is a 
classroom conveniently placed for lectures 
and instruction in meal-planning. Here 
can be taught what is meant by a well- 
balanced diet, meals can be planned, studies 
can be made and demonstrated in the easily- 
accessible kitchens. 


Adjoining the kitchen-units is a fully 
equipped serving-room which opens into the 
living-dining room. This unit plays an 
important function in the education for so- 
cial and family life. The students acquire 
poise and practice in greeting and enter- 
taining guests and learn to make the most 
of their equipment. The room is small but 
furnished with modern furniture, comfort- 
able yet correct to insure good posture and 


health. A fireplace adds to the homey at- 
mosphere. The students have full care of 
the room and can learn through example 
pleasing arrangements of furniture, correct 
decorations for the home, along with the 
gaining of responsibility, and respect for 
property. 

A door off the living-dining room leads 
to the sewing-unit consisting of laundry- 
room, fitting and pressing room, and class 
room. 

The laundry contains the best equipment 
available, installed in the safest way, such 
as laundry trays, electric washing-machine, 
ironing-boards and drying-room. There is 
a place for an electric mangle which shall 
be purchased in the future. The students 
are given every opportunity to use and un- 
derstand modern equipment. 

Demonstrations held in the laundry 
consist of correct and new methods of 
washing, shrinking, testing, renovating, 
fading, sizing, cleaning and dying of ma- 
terials; experiments are carried on with all 
kinds of starches and the effect of hot and 
cold water on various types and kinds of 
material. 

The fitting and pressing room is a small 
room equipped with triple mirrors, hem- 
markers, and bust-forms, and is adjoined to 
the sewing-room, a sizeable classroom with 
work-tables and sewing-machines. Across 
the back of the room are large wooden 
drawers for individual sewing-equipment 
and large closets for unfinished garments. 


The entire homemaking building 
has been planned to give the minimum 
of nerve strain. Scientific indirect- 
lighting, venetian blinds, and the lat- 
est in color and quality of paints all 
play their part in eliminating strain. 
The heating, ventilation and accous- 
tics all are of the latest scientific de- 
velopments. 


High school officials and utility ex- 
ecutives have cooperated throughout 
the construction and equipping of the 
homemaking building. They provided 
each department with the best of 
modern household equipment and 
have worked out a plan whereby the 
appliances will be replaced with new 
models every 12-18 months, so that 
each outstanding development in the 
home-appliance field may be incorpor- 
ated in the homemaking courses. 


Yes — homemaking can be fun! 


CHILDREN’S READING 


LIBRARY READING IN A RURAL SCHOOL 


Jack R. Chappell, Principal, Lomita Park School, Millbrae Elementary School 
District, San Mateo County 


I, this a good book? How many 
points do I get for “The Yearling?” 
Do you think this book is too old for 
me? This is the best book I have ever 
read. Will you review another good 
book for us? 


These are a few of the questions 
and comments which greet me every 
day in the classroom, in the corridor, 
and on the playground. Three years 
ago none of these questions would 
have been forthcoming because I was 
confronted by a decided lack of liter- 
ary interest in the upper grades of this 
school. I had found it true in many 
other places as well. 


With the influx of interesting and 
beautifully-illustrated books accessible 
to elementary school children today, it 
seems almost inconceivable to an adult 
that boys and girls can pass by such 
delectable literature. But the movies 
and radio, though educational with 
proper selectivity, are instrumental in 
reducing the amount of time used 
formerly for reading and study. 


The best method for combating this 
situation is to develop a library read- 
ing program at school which will open 
the gates of literature to every boy 
and girl. 


Source of Materials 


Here is a resume of our present li- 
brary reading program for grades 6, 7, 


and 8, plus a few of the tangible 
results. 


1. Branch of San Mateo County Library, 
located across the street from the school and 
open twice a week. 


2. Our own selection of books purchased 
over a two-year period. Previously, Mill- 
brae District contributed to the county li- 
brary, but we have found an accumulative 
library of our own selection to be more 
satisfactory. 


These two sources of reading material 
now furnish us with approximately 500 
books for these three grades. This number 
will be increased by 150 each year. 


Procedure 


1. Soon after classes were organized in 
September, 1940, the first procedure was to 
make a list of about 30 books and authors, 
the children aiding the selection. This list, 
added to from time to time, will furnish 
them with 50 books which they must rec- 
ognize by title and author by June, 1941. 
None of these books is required reading, 
however. 


2. Reading Period: The 6th and 7th 
grades, a combined class, have three 
50-minute periods a week, and the 8th, five 
30-minute periods, when the students do 
nothing but read and report on books. 


3. Report Card: When a student has 
finished a book, he makes out the following 
brief information on a card which he has 
been using for a bookmark: name, date, 
title, author, copyright date, and points. 
This card is given to me and placed in a 
file after the others which have not yet had 
a report given about them. When the above 
card comes to the fore, the student is called 
to my desk, and after being seated com- 
fortably, proceeds to report on any part of 
the book he pleases. When he is finished, 
I usually ask several questions to augment 
his information. Our first grade teacher, 
Elena Foppiano, has aided this program by 
helping with the reports one day a week. 

If the book is particularly good, the re- 
port is given to the entire class to stimulate 
interest in it. This usually occasions a 
general discussion, particularly if others 
have also read the book. 


4. Reading Chart: When the above re- 
port has been approved, a monitor places 
the title, author, and points on a large chart 
in a column under that student’s name, and 
he then files the card in an index for that 
purpose. 
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5. Student’s Record: Each child has a 
literature notebook in which he keeps a 
record of the above-mentioned 50 books and 
of all books which he reads during the year, 
including authors and points. 


6. Point System: For every book read, a 
student receives an appropriate number of 
points, based on the style, subject-matter, 
size of print, and length of the book. These 
points thus far have ranged from 5, for 
those of the Zane Grey calibre, to 50, for 
Gone With the Wind. The average for 
most books read is about 10 points, although 
there are a number in the class who average 
over 20 points per book because their goal 
is to read only the best books. 


The children keep a rather close check on 


‘their points for several reasons: To get an 


A on their report cards, they must have 
read at least 50 points each 10-week period; 
each receives a special Library Reading 
Award if his total for the year is over 300 
points. 


7. Book Reviews: I find that the best 
way to stimulate interest in good literature 
is for the teacher to give periodic reviews 
of good books appropriate for children. 

I recently reviewed The Yearling, by 
Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. As a result, the 
reserve list still has over 20 names on it. 
My review of Osa Johnson's I Married Ad- 
venture created a similar demand at the 
local branch library. I might add that an 
interested and interesting librarian is an 
asset to a community. I have found ours 
to be very influential in the children’s 
choice of reading matter. 


Outcomes 


I have made a brief survey of the library 
reading of the 50 pupils in grades 6-8 who 
have been in attendance for the period of 
the survey, September 3, 1940, to March 1, 
1941. It may be of significance, first of all, 
to give the I.Q. ratings based on the Otis 
quick-scoring mental ability test: 


Grade 6th1.Q. Range — 140-83 Average — 10% 
Grade 7thI.Q. Range—124-75 Average — 106 
Grade 8th1.Q. Range— 122-68 Average — 107 


Literary Reading — September Through February 


6th grade 
9 students ....................- 


7th grade 


1819 points... 


..-Average of 18 per pupil 
Average of 202 per pupil 
Range — 6 to 48 books 


Average of 13 per pupil 


SD i aiciiinctiisdsicsincnccasnisids Average of 95 per pupil 


$201 points......................... 


Range — 4 to 24 books 


Average of 15 per pupil 
.....Average of 145 per pupil 
Range — 8 to 40 books 


Average of 15 per pupil 
Average of 136 per pupil 
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These figures may not be outstanding as 
compared to many other schools, but they 
show the amount of interest created as a 
result of having a definite system to follow. 





Other Outcomes 


1. There has been an enormous increase 
in the amount and type of reading with this 
new system. 


2. The students seem to enjoy making 
their reports at my desk; even the backward 
child loses some of his reticence. 


3. They use many new words from the 
book on which they are reporting. I know 
this for a fact, because quite often the 
words are mispronounced and can be traced 


back to the book. 


4. Children learn to evaluate their books, 
and I quite often accept their valuation if 
the book is unfamiliar to me. 


5. Comparison of past achievement tests 
of these 50 pupils with the most recent ones 
in reading shows a universal increase in 
results. 


6. There is a small amount of adult edu- 
cation in that many children are tardy with 
their books because “My mother and father 


wanted to read it too.” 


7. Each child must have a book in his 
desk at all times. As a result the discipline 
problem is minimized because students can 
be found deep in a book rather than bother- 
ing a neighbor if they finish projects early. 


8. An educational outcome as far as the 
teacher is concerned is that listening to re- 
ports on all of these books constitutes the 
most practical course in children’s literature 
that I have ever encountered. 


The Conseerated Teacher 


Frances Moyes, San Jose 


Liz a sculptor, face upturned to the sun, 
He carves with deft and loving skill 

The virgin marble — mind of the child — 
Pliant to kindly guiding will. 


He shapes a form with certain hand 
As he brings to life soft curves of grace; 
Enduring lines of power and strength 
That blend with beauty in every trace, 


Until a masterpiece is wrought — 
A new-awakened radiant soul! 

That shall fill its destined niche in life, 
A noble part of the Perfect Whole. 


CREATIVE MUSIC 


CLASS PROCEDURES IN TEACHING CREATIVE MUSIC 


Ax interesting practical course in 
Creative Music has been concluded 
by a group of elementary teachers in 
San Bernardino. A class of 35 met 
weekly for 12 weeks under instruction 
of Seward H. Brush, member of the 
music department of San Bernardino 
Valley Junior College. The purpose 
of the course was to instruct the class 
in the proper methods of teaching 
their pupils how to create melodies 
for original verses. 


The procedure was very much like that 
which the teachers would follow in their 
own classrooms, although some instruction 
was given in certain rules for melody 
writing. 

An unsuspected difficulty was discovered 
and remedied early in the course,— some of 
the teachers were of the impression that 
melodies begin on the “home tone” or 
“do”, and so were unable to give the tones 
of the melody their correct position on the 
scale. To overcome this difficulty the in- 
structor had the group sing the first phrase 
of well-known songs, or original melodies 
were played on the piano. If the phrase 
did not end on “do” —and they seldom 
did — the class was asked to sing either up 
or down the scale until the home tone was 
reached. The rules of tonal magnetism 
were of value here. 


Verses which their own pupils had “made 
up” were brought by the teachers and the 
most suitable were chosen for the melodies. 
The verses, written on the board, were 
chanted by the group and then the proper 
thythm was decided upon. Following this, 
in order to create the atmosphere for the 
undeveloped melodies, the instructor played 
several selections in that mood. 


This was particularly helpful when it was 
desired to create songs in the idiom of 
foreign countries. On the evening that 
Spanish songs were written a little second 
grade Mexican girl gave several Spanish 
dance numbers. Then phrase by phrase 
the song was sung by different individuals, 
with free criticism by the class, and each 
phrase was charted only after all contribu- 
tions had been carefully weighed. 

As the phrase was sung it was played on 
the piano and then was written on the 
blackboard in the scale numbers beneath 
the corresponding words of the poem. 
Finally, after the completed song had been 
sung several times by the class it was placed 
on the staff in the proper notation. 


Mary H. Leonard, Elementary Music Supervisor, San Bernardino City Schools 


In most cases an alto part was made up 
for the melodies, the class selecting the 
tones that “went” best with the soprano, 
care being taken that there should be the 
correct voice leading. Time did not per- 
mit of much instruction in four-part har- 
mony, although Mr. Brush harmonized 
several of the melodies between sessions of 
the class and then gave a short explanation 
as to the reasons for using the harmonies 
selected. 


The enthusiasm of the group was quite 
gratifying. Several teachers reported their 
pupils created songs even before the com- 
pletion of the course. Incidental to the 
real purpose of the course was the fact that 
at least one song was written at each class 
session. Thus numerous songs were added 
to the school’s repertoire. Melodies were 
composed for nearly all of the school holi- 
days. In addition, some were written suit- 
able for various projects such as Indian, 
Oriental, Spanish, etc. 


I Sat Alone 


D. L. Van Lanen, Teacher, Edgewood 
School, Auburn, Placer County 


I sat alone 


In the schoolroom today, 

After the children were gone, 
One by one. 

I bowed my head 

And thought what to say 

To the Teacher above —— 

The Master — — the Infinite One. 


Lord, teach me to be 

As a child of Thy school 
That I may be tender 

And kindly and true 

To the highest profession 
And calling and rule 
Thou hast called any mortal 
Humbly to do. 


And help me, above all, 

To carefully heed 

My voice, my actions, 

My method, my goal; 
Remembering, 1 am the book 
That they read, 

And each of my scholars 
Has a mind — and a soul. 





Here are the girls and staff of The First Girls State, held in 1940 under auspices of The|Americ 


FIRST GIRLS STATE 


Mildred Lothhammer, Principal, Fremont School, Sacramento; Chief Counsellor 
of The First Girls State 


How does one write of an ex- 
perience so vital with fact and so 
vibrant with far reaching spiritual 
forces as the first Girls State? To 
rethink those days of June, 1940, 
when adults and young people lived 
as a family in Grant Union School, 
North Sacramento —is to relive a 
thrilling adventure of profit and 
pleasure that came to all participants. 

Those who read the article in 
Sierra Educational News, December 
1940, called “California Boys State” 
will not need their minds refreshed 
with the plan and purpose of the 
American Legion to establish yearly 
in Sacramento an actual State for boys 
wherein the whys and wherefores of 
our governmental machinery could be 
examined, studied and lived. The plan 


has been in operation for four years 
and has grown to large proportions. 

The women connected with the 
American Legion—known as_ the 
American Legion Auxiliary — while 
seeking to aid and abet all good meas- 
ures of their parent organization, be- 
gan looking into a similar plan for 
girls. Some Eastern States had been 
doing this significant work. So far, 
the West was questioning. 

But now a group of pioneering 
women — Mrs. Harry Owen Holt, of 
San Francisco, who was president of 
the first Girls State; Mrs. Muriel 
Wright of Satecoy (California State 
President); Mrs. Alfred J. Mathebat, 
of Alameda; Mrs. Joseph Forester, of 
Tujunga; and Mrs. Ethel M. Flynn, 
of San Francisco — thought the time 
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was ripe to attempt a Girls State for 
the girls of California. 


The women of the American Legion 
Auxiliary, who planned the project, turned 
to the educational profession to build the 
first Girls State. 


Muriel Engler, dean of girls at Grant Union 
High School, was camp director. Winifred Von 
Hagen of the State Department of Education, 
with Dorothy Rakestraw, gym instructor of 
Grant Union, were in charge of health and 
recreation. Mildred Lothhammer of McClatchy 
Senior High School was chief counselor. Irene 
Clark, also of McClatchy Senior High, and 
Margaret Harrison of Sacramento Junior Col- 
lege were the two junior counselors in charge 
of daily instruction in all government pro- 
cedure and forms. Dolly Hyatt of Stanford 
and Miss Henrietta Baade of California were 


junior counselers assisting Misses Clark and 
Harrison. 


Leaders selected by the Auxiliary women 
to do the actual teaching and training be- 
gan their work in the dark but concluded 
it with convictions that the project was edu- 
cationally sound and that it gave a splendid 
opportunity for a very practical experiment 
in everyday democracy. 

Through the local chapters — north, 
south, east, and west —the plan was pre- 
sented; 120 girls were selected from the 
high junior or low senior years of the high 
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American Legion Auxiliary, Department of California 


schools of this state for their ability, their 
all-around sociability and leadership. 

They gathered as a group of strangers 
on the first day of the experimerit and on 
the last day left as a group of friends — 
loyal to each other and their beliefs in the 
validity of our methods of government. 

The story of those seven days is the 
story of study, experience in statecraft, fun 
and comradeship. 

The large air-conditioned gym was con- 
verted, with the aid of army cots, into ade- 
quate sleeping-quarters for the girls and 
counselors. The place was divided into 
four quarters — with streets. Each quarter 
represented a city; two quarters composed 
a county; the entire population made the 
state. 

Excellent meals served in the school 
cafeteria made those gatherings memorable. 
Fun and gaiety enlivened every meal, even 
as politics and party platforms were planned 
and fostered with enthusiasm. 

Directly after breakfast the routine of the 
day included cleaning up, bed-making and 
inspection of quarters. Then followed class 
instruction within each city group. Elec- 
tions were planned, petitions secured, bal- 
lots made, elections held. County, district, 
city, and state procedures were studied and 
carried out with participation by all in some 


form of government experience. Excite- 
ment ran high when the parties were 
formed — Federalist and Nationalists — and 
formed—Federalists and Nationalists—and 
Barbara Durkee of Berkeley as Governor 
of first Girls State. Governor Olson pre- 
sided at the inaugural ceremonies 

The sessions of the Legislature and the 
Supreme Court were carefully planned and 
guided with legal help. Legislators and 
school authorities checked on all procedures 
and were well pleased with the statesman- 
like understanding of their duties which the 
girls achieved, and the clear-cut knowledge 
of civic affairs that was evidenced. 


Learning by Doing 

Early and late, the girls demonstrated a 
keen interest in, and a capable knowledge 
of, the processes that are needed to run a 
state. They worked at their “learning-by- 
doing” lessons with never a need for driv- 
ing them. All had studied history and 
civics and received top marks for same. 
But the actual expression and experience 
with the duties of government work and 
officials brought a genuine appreciation and 
understanding. 

When the questionnaire submitted at the 
end of the week was given out for honest 
evaluations from the girls, all who had par- 


ticipated in the plans and the instruction 
were pleased. The results were gratifying, 
to say the least. 

Girls State was not all work — one 
afternoon was given over to sight- 
seeing. On another afternoon there 
was a reception during which the 
girls could look their prettiest and 
could meet the many women of the 
Legion Auxiliary who had made pos- 
sible the entire project. 


Each day there was time out for a 
swim in the beautiful pool which is 
a part of the school grounds. Yellow 
bathing-caps were provided for each 
girl and there was a pool “check in” 
and “check out” so that at all times 
care was taken to prevent mishaps. 


Recreation of all sorts was provided 
and rest-hours arranged. A nurse and 
doctor were in attendance. Every- 
thing was done to provide a sane, 
healthful experience. 

The last night when the “lights- 
out” pronouncement was shoved over 
the line to 11 p. m. instead of 10 p. m. 
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the week closed with happy memories. 
An organ concert, in the school audi- 
torium, by Leland Ralph, a summer 
evening dip in the pool, and then an 
open air sing in a beautiful tree- 
bordered court seemed to prove a sat- 
isfying period to first Girls State. 

Good-byes the next day were happy 
and teary. But all — young and old — 
agreed that a good and profitable time 
was had by all. 


Gis State had proved itself a 
distinctly valuable project —and the 
experiment by the American Legion 
Auxiliary became now a proven tra- 
dition to carry on. Each year the 
hope is to forge a stronger link in the 
chain for American democracy in the 
minds and lives of young American 
girls. 


National Council of Teachers of English 
holds its 31st annual convention, Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia, November 20-22. 
Dr. Willis A. Sutton, superintendent of 
Atlanta Public Schools, is a member of the 
advisory committee planning this great con- 
vention; Virginia Smith, West Fulton High 
School, Atlanta, is chairman of the Pub- 
licity Committee. 


The American Primer, by Dorsha Hayes, 
is published by, Alliance Book Corporation, 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and 
aims to recall to the minds of all our peo- 
ple the true aims and achievements of the 
United States of America. Miss Hayes pre- 
sents the meaning of our great Republic and 
is interesting to the young student as well 
as to the mature thinker. Price $1.50. 


America in One Volume 


F OR almost four years, Frank Monaghan, 
professor of history at Yale, assisted by a 
small research staff, has been planning and 
arranging material for a complete, clear, 
and concise one-volume history of the 
United States. It will run to about a quar- 
ter of a million words — roughly 700 pages 
—and will cover the history of America 
from Columbus to the last day of 1941. 
Random House (20 East 57th Street, New 
York City), plans to publish the book in 
1942, and hopes to keep the price under $3. 
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INTEGRATION MEETING 


George J. Badura, Principal, Fortuna Union High School, Humboldt County 


ae and high school 
teachers of the Fortuna Union High 
School District have long recognized 
the need for a better program of in- 
tegration and correlation between the 
two units of the school system. 


This desire crystallized into concrete 
activity at a meeting called in March 
at the high school building. Repre- 
sentatives from the 15 elementary 
schools, which comprise the high 
school district, were present, and were 
enthusiastic in their opinion concern- 
ing the value of such meetings. All 
the teachers of the high school at- 
tended this meeting, a noteworthy 
fact because attendance was voluntary. 


For the joint-meeting a program 
had been arranged in which panel-dis- 
cussions were held on the following 
topics: mathematics, social studies, 
English, and problems of adjustment 
from the elementary school and the 
high school viewpoint. Elementary 
teachers and high school teachers par- 
ticipated on each panel. 


The meeting was opened by the mathe- 
matics group under chairmanship of Eu- 
gene Burns, principal of Scotia elementary 
school. Many elementary teachers had pre- 
viously expressed an opinion that the high 
school should set up minimum essentials 
which must be reached before pupils should 
be permitted to enter high school, but it 
was pointed out that such a policy would 
undoubtedly prevent many children from 
entering high school, and it was conceded 
that this would not be desirable. 


Among the conclusions reached by this 
panel discussion were: 


1. Students should strive for mastery of the 
fundamental processes before they enter high 
school. 


2. Students should understand and be able to 
use not only ratio and proportion, but also per- 
centage as applied to simple problems when they 
come to high school. 


Ability to read accurately as well as correct 
attitude and neatness were also stressed as es- 
sential elementary training. 


The English panel was under direction 
of John Hardwick, principal, Fortuna ele- 
mentary school. In his opening remarks, 
Hardwick called attention to the extremely 
wide range of subjects classified under the 
general term of “English” and thus the 


difficulty of mastery in each of the branches. 
The following criteria for adequate Eng- 
lish training was suggested: 


1. Students should be able to write a good 
paragraph and organize a page of written ma- 
terial fairly free from errors. 


2. They should be willing to read books, to 
acquire information and for pleasure. 


3. Students should recite so that they may 
be heard. 


4. Students should be able to stand and speak 
before the class without embarrassment. 


5. The dictionary habit should be stressed. 


James A. Batchelor of the high school 
faculty was chairman of the social studies 
panel. Among others, the following sugges- 
tions were made: 


1. Students should be given opportunities to 
participate in group activities and to cooperate 
with others in every way possible. 


2. Initiative should be developed through of- 
fering as much responsibility to the student as 
he can assume. 


3. Tolerance for other races should be im- 
pressed upon the student. 


4. Problem solving should be made a vital 
part of the child’s experience. 


5. Participation in student self-government 
will tend toward developing good citizenship. 


6. A study of social problems and recommen- 
dations for improvement is a necessary part of 
school training. 


7. Training in basic skills is essential. 


Ti meeting closed with a splendid dis- 
cussion of the problems of adjustment aris- 
ing when the elementary child enters high 
school. ‘This discussion was led by R. H. 
Stenback, vice-principal of the high school, 
and emphasized the importance of such de- 
vices as 8th graders day at high school, 
guidance in the elementary and high school, 
informal visits of high school teachers to 
the elementary schools and cumulative 
records. It was generally recognized that 
every effort was already being made to make 
the transition from elementary to high 
school an easier process for the individual 
child, but many valuable suggestions for the 
improvement of this service were made by 
participants in the conference. 


It was the concensus of the group 
that such meetings should be an an- 
nual affair and that special section 
meetings and group meetings should 
be called at more frequent intervals. 
Several section meetings have already 
been held with an enthusiastic at- 
tendance. 
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I WON’T HAVE A THIEF? 


Ethel Gallup, Visiting Teacher, Bureau of Child Guidance, San Diego City Schools 


1 is going to hurt me more 
than it hurts you, Jim, but I won't 
have a boy who's a thief.” 

“Boys who start to steal when 
they're only 10 are pretty apt to land 
in the penitentiary by the time they're 
20 — and no son of mine can ever say 
that I didn’t try to teach him what 
was right.” 

Mr. Jordan, tight-lipped and deter- 
mined administered the unaccustomed 
whipping and ordered the penitent, 
red-eyed lad to bed. As Jim hesi- 
tated, apparently trying to collect his 
thoughts, the father continued: “Why 
you would do such a thing is more 
than I can see. You have everything 
a boy could want but still you dis- 
grace your family. It was bad enough 
when you took money from your bank 
without asking permission; when you 
took the dollar from Aunt Anna's 
purse we were so ashamed for her to 
know that we let her think she had 
lost it. 


“But now you've stolen money from 
your teacher, and the principal has 
sent for mother to come to school. 
Chances are they won't have a boy 
like you there. Reform school’s the 
place for youngsters who can’t get 
along without stealing.” 


Thoroughly miserable, Jim could 
only mumble, “Honest, Dad, I don’t 
know why I did it.” 


As the boy went slowly upstairs the 
father crossed the hall to the living-room 
where Mrs. Jordan and her mother-in-law 
sat, ostensibly occupied with sewing and 
reading. Mrs. Jordan's voice betrayed her 
anxiety as she asked, “What did he say, 
Jim? Why did he do it?” 

“Says he doesn’t know. Gosh, I hated to 
whip the youngster, but he sure can’t go on 
like this. Thought we had the thing settled 
when we took away his allowance and told 
him he couldn't go out to play after school.” 

“Making him stay in the house doesn’t 
hurt his feelings much,” said Mrs. Jordan. 
“He doesn’t seem to care for the boys in the 
neighborhood. Says they're too rough and 
I think myself they're a pretty tough lot. 
I've noticed they often tease and pick on 
Junior.” 

“I remember a boy about Junior's age 
who once worried his parents because he 


stole apples from old Mr. Yates orchard,” 
said Grandmother Jordan with a twinkle in 
her eye. 


“Yes, but that was a different kind of 
stealing. Bill Jones and I were laughing 
about that the other day and recalling how 
we worked like Trojans to earn 25 cents 
apiece to pay the old man for the apples 
we took. Bill and I have been good friends 
ever since. Funny, Jim never seems to have 
any close friends — never brings boys home 
to play with him. Find out what the teacher 
thinks about him when you go to school 
tomorrow, Mary.” 


“Tl probably find out plenty,” replied 
Mrs. Jordan. “I don’t think he is really in- 
terested in his school work. I'm almost too 
embarrassed to be seen at school now that 
he has been stealing. What kind of home 
will they think the boy has?” 

At school the next morning Mrs. Jordan 
was somewhat surprised at the principal's 
attitude toward the boy’s behavior. “We 
frequently have children who steal,” she 
said, “but we find that punishment generally 
is not helpful. In fact we regard such be- 
havior as a symptom of the child's need for 
understanding. Back of the behavior there 
is a cause. It is necessary to find out why 
Jim steals before we can know how to 
help him.” 

The principal went on to explain that 
Miss Edwards, the visiting teacher, was 
assigned to the school to help in just such 
situations. In a short time Mrs. Jordan was 
seated in the visiting teacher’s office dis- 
cussing Jim's difficulty. Miss Edwards was 
especially interested in the mother’s account 
of Jim's early years —an only child — not 
very strong—alone with his mother for 
long periods while his father was in the 
Navy — considerable moving about so that 
the child had little chance to make friends. 


The Yearning Heart 


The fact that Mr. Jordan was rather strict 
and expected almost instant obedience from 
Jim sometimes worried the mother. She 
could see that the boy was hurt by his 
father’s criticism of table manners, unsatis- 
factory school work and behavior in general. 
She had noticed that recently he had 
seemed nervous. There was a twitching of 
the muscles of his face. He cried more 
easily than he did when he was younger. 

Miss Edwards thought it significant that 
with the money which Jimmy had taken he 
had bought treats which he had shared with 
other boys. Was this his childish way of 
trying to buy friendship or an attempt to 
make himself important? 

Later, the classroom teacher's report con- 
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firmed this idea. She stated that Jim was 
capable of excellent work but that he 
seemed dreamy, pre-occupied and often un- 
happy. Unless urged into games he stood 
on the side-lines while others played. It 
seemed evident that getting along happily 
with children was something Jim had never 
learned. 

The visiting teacher pointed out to the 
mother that Jim was really a discouraged 
little boy who felt that he was not pleasing 
his parents. The fact that he did not know 
how to make friends and that he did not 
do very well in school contributed to his 
feelings of failure. His nervousness and 
ready tears were probably symptoms of his 
discouragement. 


Ways of Helping 


Mrs. Jordan herself suggested ways to 
help Jim. “First of all I'll have a good talk 
with his father,” she said. “I think we had 
better do some things for him instead of 
punishing him for stealing. We hadn't real- 
ized what was happening. We've probably 
expected too much of Jim and certainly we 
haven’t made enough effort to help him 
find friends.” 

Possibilities of allowing Jim to join the 
Y.M.C.A. or a Cub Scout group were dis- 
cussed. At the end of the conference Mrs. 
Jordan urged Miss Edwards to call at the 
home soon. “Perhaps you can help Mr. 
Jordan to see Jim’s problem better than I 
can,” she smiled. Miss Edwards agreed to 
do this and said also that she would plan 
with the classroom teacher so that Jim might 
be encouraged in his school work. 


For some months the visiting teacher 
kept closely in touch with the parents, the 
classroom teacher and with Jim. All was 
not smooth sailing, for parental attitudes are 
not changed over night and Jim did not 
suddenly become a different boy. However, 
his stealing stopped, gradually he began to 
make friends and to take real interest in 
school work. A year-and-a-half later when 
Jim’s parents came to the closing exercises 
for the 6th grade, their son stood near the 
head of his class. He had held several im- 
portant school offices and was popular with 
pupils and teachers. 

The principal spoke to Mr. Jordan of 
Jim's fine record and how much the school 
would miss him when he went on to junior 
high. “Yes,” said Mr. Jordan, “he’s a 
pretty fine youngster — not always perfect 
but then I wasn't either when I was a boy.” 


* * 


Dr. Joel A. Burkman, assistant director 
of education, California State Department 
of Education, is author of a mimeographed 
statistical report on California State Col- 
leges, recently issued by the department and 
comprising 38 pages and 39 tables. 





CONSULTING GROUPS 


SUMMARY REPORT OF THE 1940-41 PROGRAM 


Arthur F. Corey, Los Angeles; Director of Consulting Groups 


Tix broad problem involving the 
economic implications of education 
was divided into four topics as fol- 
lows: October topic, “Education and 
National Defense’; November topic, 
“Education and National Production”; 
January topic, “Education and the 
Economic Success of the Individual”; 
and February topic, “The Economic 
Possibilities of Adequate Free Edu- 
cation.” 


Each topic was suggested as the 
basis for a single discussion session of 
a consulting group. 


Organization of Materials 


A one-page article with bibliog- 
raphy has been published on each of 
the four topics in Sierra Educational 
News. This preview made it possible 
for members of the groups to make 
some advance study on the topic. 


In addition, the Associate received 
a study-outline and other pertinent 
supplementary materials for each dis- 
cussion. 


Report-forms were included with 
each outline to the Associate and 
these forms, completed and returned 
after the group discussion, are the 
basis for this summary. 


Character of the Meetings 


The typical meeting was, again this 
year, an informal discussion in a home 
or special room in the school. The 
average attendance of 17 was made 
up of groups varying from 4 to over 
200. The largest group of all was in 
Berkeley and was probably one of the 
most effective. However, leadership 
of the type which can function suc- 
cessfully in large groups is compara- 
tively rare. Experience has shown that 
most groups functioned best when 
composed of from 15 to 25 people. 


Extent of the Program 


There were more than 80 groups in 
operation and an average of nearly 60 
actual discussion sessions held on each 
topic. The average number of meet- 
ings per topic last year was 51. As 
was the case in 1939-40, many other 
groups met but did not report. Such 
groups are obviously not included in 
this report. 


Participation in Consulting Groups 


The accompanying table breaks 
down the total attendance in all the 
groups by subject matter and also by 
the professional status of the par- 
ticipants. 
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A few points stand out in this 
table: 


1. The groups are achieving a good 
cross section of the profession. 


2. The percentages of the total attend- 
ance represented by elementary teachers, 
high school teachers, etc., are almost identi- 
cal with those of last year. 


3. The average attendance was 17 as 
compared to 15 last year and about 13 the 
year before. 


Summary of Attitude on National 
Defense 


1. The basic function of education for 
the defense of democracy, in peace or war, 
is the development of civic competence. 


2. Teachers entering military service 
must be adequately protected but should 
neither seek nor accept special privileges 
not available to the average citizen. 


3. Teachers, to remain professionally 
useful, must refrain from public or class- 
room expression of personal bias, prejudice 
or passion. 


Average Attendance by Topics and Groups 


Elementary High School College 
Teachers Teachers 


Teachers 
Educational and National 


Defense 8.0 7.4 


Educational and National 


Production 7.6 6.7 


Education and the Eco- 
nomic Success of the 
Individual 


The Economic Possibilities 
of Adequate Free Edu- 


cation 


Adminis- 
trators 


Lay 
Persons 


2.2 2.9 


2.7 1.9 


Quotable Lines From Discussion Reports 


“Teachers must help children to love democracy for its own sake, not just be- 
cause we must put up a fight against totalitarianism.” 


“Retrenchment of the spirit is our gravest danger. We must discipline ourselves 


physically but the spirit must be free.” 


“The pupils in our primary schools during world war number one are the soldiers 
of today. Even from a military standpoint educational opportunity must not be 


sacrificed in the present emergency.” 


“Teachers should teach not only the facts about democracy and free institutions 
but should give major emphasis to the external manifestations of good citizenship.” 


“The real danger for teachers in these days lies in extremities of thought, either 
extreme apathy or extreme excitement is to be deprecated.” 
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4. Noisy minorities must be prevented 
from dictating present educational policy. 


5. Educational budgets will soon meet 
the competition of unprecedented tax bur- 
dens; and short-sighted demands for slashes 
in educational support must be expected and 
defeated. 


6. The schools must vigorously pursue 
opportunities for specialized service in this 
emergency, but in so doing general cul- 
tural and intellectual objectives must not be 
sacrificed. 


Summary of Attitude on Economic 
Well-Being 


1. Education has been an active force 
in promoting American economic advance. 


2. In promoting a necessary emphasis on 
economic competency as an objective in 
education, teachers should remember that 
other equally worthwhile objectives must 
not be minimized. 


3. The elementary schools should lay the 
foundation for the basic elements in per- 
sonal economic competency. These elements 
are basic skills of expression and computa- 
tion, social civic mindedness, personal char- 
acter and general mechanical skill. 


4. The secondary schools to develop eco- 
nomic competence, should continue emphasis 
on all these basic elements and in addition 
offer expert personal guidance for all chil- 
dren, introduce elementary economics into 
the social studies program, elevate and glam- 
ourize home-making, and in industrial com- 
munities introduce programs of work study 
coordination with industry. 


5. The junior college, to develop eco- 
nomic competence, should rapidly expand 
terminal vocational courses, institute well- 
organized program of guidance and place- 
ment, and expand educational opportunities 
for needy young people through scholar- 
ships or student aid. 


6. Adult education should institute pro- 
grams of consumer education, continue em- 
phasis on home-making and practical do- 
mestic arts, and develop in every community 
appropriate opportunities for adult voca- 
tional re-training. 


Next Year’s Program 


An attempt was made to get reac- 
tion from the groups on_ possible 
problem topics for next year. Only 
one suggestion was general enough to 
merit attention. This idea was that 
events were moving so rapidly that 





no one could prognosticate now what 
the problems of next year would be 
and that the Committee on Policies 
and Plans should select next year’s 
problem area in light of the events 
and developments of the summer. 


Ray Lyman Wilbur 


Roy W. Cloud 


W:. present herewith the like- 


ness of Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
President of The Leland Stanford 
Junior University, which is celebrat- 
ing this year its 50th anniversary. 


Dr. Wilbur has been President of 
the University for 25 years. He be- 
came President of Stanford in 1916. 
Although he was on leave-of-absence 
during the four years that he served 
on President Hoover's Cabinet as Sec- 
retary of the Interior, he was the 
guiding genius of the University dur- 
ing the entire quarter century. 


Dr. Wilbur has rendered notable 
service to education. A native of 
Booneboro, Iowa, he was graduated 
from Stanford University with the 
class of 1896 under the first Presi- 
dent of the University, Dr. David 
Starr Jordan. He received his Mas- 
ter’s Degree from the University in 
1897, and his degree as a Doctor of 
Medicine from Cooper Medical Col- 
lege, San Francisco, in 1899. Dr. 
Wilbur later took advanced work in 
Europe and in numerous colleges and 
hospitals of the United States. 


Dr. Wilbur was the unanimous 
choice of the Board of Trustees in 
1916 when the second President of 
the University, Dr. John Casper 


Branner, retired. 


Dr. Wilbur has received many hon- 
ors for his outstanding work as a 
physician and educator. He was dec- 
orated in 1920 by Belgium 2s a Com- 
mander of the Order of Leopold and 
by France as a Chevalier of the 
French Legion of Honor. As one of 
his outstanding achievements during 
his term as Secretary of the Initerior 
Dr. Wilbur signed the contract for 














































































































Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, President of 
Stanford University 


the construction of the great Hoover 
Dam in southern Nevada. 


California has been fortunate in- 
deed to have a distinguished leader 
of Dr. Wilbur’s standing and ability 
as the head of one of its great Uni- 
versities. 


Fundamentals of Public School Adminis- 
tration, by Ward G. Reeder, professor of 
education, Ohio State University, was pub- 
lished in 1930 by the Macmillan Company 
who now bring out a splendid revised and 
enlarged edition of over 800 pages. Ap- 
proximately 50% more material has been 
added; the revision has been systematic and 
complete. Reeder’s text has national usage 
and is dedicated to that great California 
school teacher, Ellwood P. Cubberley. 


* * * 


Two attractive and important new music- 
books are: 1. Song Parade (Glenn, Leavitt, 
Rebmann) beautiful and inviting song ma- 
terial specifically planned for 8th grade 
pupils; 118 songs; published by Ginn.and 
Company; $1.08. 

2. Music, The Universal Language (Mc- 
Conathy, Morgan, Lindsay) songs, choruses, 
and instrumental music, providing a func: 
tional approach to music history and appre- 
ciation; 304 pages, 55 illustrations; published 
by Silver Burdett Company; $1.92. 


THE KEESLING REPORT 


The State Executive Secretary of Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association in his annual 
report to the State Council of Education 
(Sierra Educational News, May, 1941, 
Pages 13, 14) at its recent meeting of 
April 12, Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
made the following statement concerning 
the Keesling Report: 


By: years ago Governor Frank 
F. Merriam appointed a fact-finding 
committee of 25 members on state 
organization, headed by Francis V. 
Keesling of San Francisco. This com- 
mittee was requested to study govern- 
mental affairs and report its findings 
to the Legislature. The five-year 
study has been completed. The com- 
mittee has reported to the Governor 
and to the Legislature of California. 


In his letter of transmittal (dated 
April 4, 1941) to Governor Olson 
and the Legislature, Mr. Keesling, 
chairman’ of the committee, states: 


Mr. Bennett 


“With the reports filed in the State Li- 
brary and City Library at Los Angeles, 
there will also be filed the only copies of 
Survey of the University of California, pre- 
pared at the Committee's request by the 
staff of the University of California in co- 
operation with Mr. J. C. Bennett of the 
California Taxpayers Association, . . .” 


Public education did not have a 
single representative on the commit- 
tee. In order that those who are in- 
terested in public education may 
know something about the nature of 
the Keesling report,? I shall quote 
several of the recommendations. Pages 
refer to the printed report. One is 
recommendation No. 26 of Part II, 
Section C, which is found on page 20. 
} quote: 


“26. That the practice of the State De- 
partment of issuing life certificates to 
teachers be discontinued; that ten-year cer- 
tificates be issued to successful teachers and 
that these be renewed solely on the basis 


1 Address: 315 Montgomery Street, Suite 940, 
San Francisco. 


2 All the Committee funds were raised pri- 
vately and the report was printed privately. 


of proved merit, as determined by standards 
adopted by the State Board of Education. 
(report No. 75, Recommendation No. 42)” 


I also quote from the same page 20, 
under the same part and section: 


“29. That the thousands of elderly teach- 
ers who have not completed a college course 
and could not qualify for certification under 
present requirements, be retired as soon as 
possible. (report No. 75, Recommendation 
No. 46, amended)” 


Page 21, under Part II, Section C, I 
quote recommendation No. 33: 


“That the constitutional provisions re- 
stricting a large proportion of state funds 
to the payment of teachers salaries be 
amended out and that the corresponding 
statutory provisions be repealed. (report 
No. 76, Recommendation No. 26)” 


I shall turn now to Page 59, Part 
III, under Section B. I quote: 


At Sacramento 


“Teachers tenure is merely another form 
of civil service. The teachers group is one 
of the best organized in the state, main- 
tains a powerful lobby at Sacramento for the 
purpose of obtaining legislation favorable 
to school-teachers and opposing legislation 
deemed by the organization injurious to 
school-teachers. The effect of the legislation 
upon the school-teachers is apparently given 
much more importance than its effect upon 
the public schools, although the interest 
professed is always in the public schools.” 

Here ends the statement made at the 
CTA annual meeting. 


Tue complete official title of the report 
and committee, as carried on the title-page 
of the printed report, is “Final Report of 
Committee on State Organization? to the 
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Governor and the Legislature of California, 
1941. A voluntary study with recommenda- 
tions by a committee of citizens, based 
mainly upon reports and recommendations 
of Griffenhagen & Associates, a national 
organization of specialists in public admin- 
istration and finance. Otherwise known as 
the Interim Committee of Twenty-five of 
the California Conference on Government 
and Taxation.” 


Mr. Griffenhagen 


In its account of Mr. Griffenhagen, 
Who’s Who in America, Volume 21, page 
1104, states that he has re-organized “nu- 
merous corporations, utilities, banks, also 
states and cities.” 


Pages 88-90 of the Keesling Report carry 
an extensive bibliography of the unpub- 
lished reports of Griffenhagen & Asso- 
ciates, dealing among other things with 
many phases of the California system of 
public education. In his letter of transmittal, 
previously mentioned, Keesling states that, 


“Copies of the report and bound volumes of 
Griffenhagen reports will be filed with the 
Attorney General, the Legislative Counsel, the 
Department of Finance, and also in the State 
Library and the Libraries of the University of 
California, Stanford, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles City, Commonwealth 
Club of California, Town Hall, Los Angeles, 
Bureau of Governmental Research, San Fran- 
cisco, and a few other institutions having to 
do with civic affairs, for convenience of those 
institutions and the public.” 


Numerous inquiries have been received 
at CTA state headquarters as to where 
copies of this report may be obtained. 


Only 1000 copies of the Committee re- 
port were printed and none is available to 
the public, except as shown above. 


* * * 


Courage Over the Andes, by Kummer, 
illustrated by Sperry, published by Winston, 
is a thrilling chapter of American history 
and concerns American sailors and the 
Whaling Fleet of 1812; price $2. 


Association for Childhood Edueation 


Au teachers, non-members as well as members, will be welcome at the 48th Annual 
National Study-Conference of the Association for Childhood Education, to be held in 


Oakland, July 8 to 12. 


More than 2,000 educators, leaders in childhood education, are expected in Oakland. 
The three previous annual conventions — in Milwaukee, Atlanta, and Cincinnati — drew 
an average attendance of 2,164. This will be the first ACE national meeting on the West 


Coast since 1925. 


The California Convention Executive Committee consists of Esther Lipp, general chair- 
man, Blanche McLaughlin, co-chairman, Alice Ross Livsey, honorary chairman, Eva M. 
Ott, adviser, Bernice Baxter, adviser, Ethel Tudbury, corresponding secretary, Helen 
Baldwin, recording secretary, and Ina H. Bowman, treasurer. 
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Sacramento Conference 


A Synopsis of a Regional Meeting of 
NEA Educational Policies Commission 


Chas. C. Hughes, Superintendent, 
Sacramento City Schools 


Place of Meeting: Sacramento 
Junior College Campus. Date: 
March 21. 


Subject of Conference: Educating 
Youth for the Responsibilities of 
American Citizenship. 


Sponsorship: Sacramento City Schools 
and NEA Educational Policies Commission. 
This was one of 30 conferences held by 
the Policies Commission throughout the na- 
tion. The only other conference held in 
California was at Pasadena. 


Participation: 200 representative laymen 
and school-people were invited from North’ 
ern California and eastern Nevada. About 
125 of these were in attendance, with wide- 
spread representatives from many Califor: 
nia and some Nevada communities. 


Local Committee 


Committee on Local Arrangements: 
Superintendent Hughes appointed James F. 
Bursch, deputy superintendent, as chairman 
of the Sacramento committee for the con- 
ference. 


He was assisted by Assistant Superintendents 
Wm. J. Burkhard and Geo. C. Jensen; F. 
Melvyn Lawson and S. A. Pepper, principals 
of Sacramento and C. K. McClatchy Senior 
High Schools; Dr. R. E. Rutledge, principal of 
Sacramento Junior College, and Arthur Polster, 
director of research and student personnel. 


Educational Policies Commission Repre- 
sentatives at the Conference: Dr. William 
G. Carr, secretary of the commission, pro- 
vided the general leadership for the con: 
ference. G. L. Maxwell, assistant secretary, 
ably assisted Dr. Carr. 


Conference Reporting Committee: 


Lyrel S. Bullard, district superintendent, 
Maxwell; Clarence Fylling, city superintendent, 
Elementary Schools, Oroville; H, E. Kjorlie, 
district superintendent, Nevada City; Malcolm 
Murphy, vice-principal, C. K. McClatchy High 
School, Sacramento; Ray S. Tallman, principal, 
Pierce Joint Union High School, Arbuckle; 
Arthur H. Polster, director of research, Sacra- 
mento, chairman. 


Group Conference Subjects: How can 
we do a better job of citizenship education? 
1 Through democratic administration of the 
schools. 2. By use of democratic practices 
in classroom, shop and gymnasium. 
3. Through what we teach in the course-of- 





study. 4. In student school-activities out: 
side the classroom. 5. By students activities 
to improve their communities. 


Public Address: Dr. Ben M. Cherrington 
of University of Denver gave a public ad: 
dress for the closing session of the confer’ 
ence on Schools of Democracies and Schools 
of Dictatorships. 


Report of Conclusions: A compiled re: 
port of the thinking and conclusions of the 
conference was prepared by the Reporting 
Committee. Copies of this report will be 
mailed to all participants from the Office of 
the Commission, at Washington, D. C. 


Some conclusions of the Conference: 


1. The moral defense of democracy, 
which is the primary concern of education, 
is as important as the military defense or 
the economic defense. Properly considered, 
an efficient system of education ‘s national 
defense. 


2. The great challenge of the public 
schools today is to develop loyalty — in- 
telligent, active loyalty—to American 
democracy. 


3. The whole schoool is a part of that 
education for citizenship which we wish to 
improve. 


4. Good citizens of this country are those 
who think deeply, care sincerely, and act 
resolutely for democracy. 


5. Citizenship behavior is learned as other 
things are learned, namely, through intel- 
ligent practice under skilled guidance. 


6. Citizenship is an. ethical problem 
which involves some judgment of what is 
decent and what is indecent in human af- 
fairs. This education teaches that people 
are more important than things and that 
human well being is the highest test of 
public policy. 


Lupine 


Ralph F. Troge, Principal, E. R. Snyder 
Continuation High School, San Diego 


I took the bus from Los Angeles to Bakers- 
field and viewing for the first time the Lupine 
in bloom north of Lebec, I was inspired to pen 
a few lines. — Author. 


Lure, Lupine, everywhere 
A sea of heavenly blue; 

God planted them in lowly flats 
And on the hilltops too. 

Their purity, their tenderness 

A symbol from above 


To give to man abundantly 
Of God's unselfish love. 





NEA Committee 


National Education Association Committees 
in California 


Lonarp L. BOWMAN of Santa Bar- 
bara, NEA State Director for California, 
announced in the April issue of this maga- 
zine the NEA Committee in four CTA 
Sections. At that time the Bay and Central 
Section Committees had not yet been ap- 
pointed. These appointments are now made 
and the committees are: 


Bay Section 


Alameda County: J. Kelly Bryan, Berkeley. 

Contra Costa County: Herbert F. Bergstrom, 
Martinez. 

Lake County: 
Lakeport. 

Marin County: Martha Jepson, San Rafael. 

Napa County: Byron R. Snow, Calistoga. 

San Francisco: Mary J. Sweeney, San Fran- 
cisco; Genevieve Jordan, San Francisco. 

San Joaquin County: Harry Knopf, Ripon. 

San Mateo County: Mildred R. Howard, San 
Mateo. 

Santa Clara County: Daniel J. Stone, Palo 
Alto. 

Solano County: Ellen J. Foley, Benicia. 

Sonoma County: David Condit, Kenwood, 

Stanislaus County: Arthur Bubb, Crows 
Landing. 

Tuolumne County: Harry E. Hall, Sonora. 


Mrs. Sydney M. Millberry, 


Central Section 


F. J. Smith, Reedley, Chairman. 
E. G. Smith, Coalinga. 
Warren G. Moody, Fresno. 

J. H. Porterfield, McFarland. 
Diana McDowell, Lemoore. 
William Dienstein, Taft. 

Frank Delamarter, Chowchilla. 
John Hardie, Hilmar. 

Emmett Berry, Porterville, 


Sports and Games, by Harold Keith, pub- 
lished by Thomas Y. Crowell Company, a 
handsome, illustrated volume of 300 pages, 
is almost encyclopedic in its scope. Com- 
plete instructions are given for the layout 
of fields, courts, etc., and the most impor- 
tant skills are illustrated by action-photo- 
graphs with well-known athletes posing. 
Price $2.50. 


Bibliography of Secondary School Jour- 
nalism, a comprehensive compilation of 
journalistic source material, a paper-covered 
bulletin of 80 pages, by Dr. Edward H. 
Redford, is published by Quill and Scroll 
Foundation, Northwestern University, Chi- 
cago; price 50 cents. This complete revi- 
sion of the author’s earlier work is a helpful 
handbook on source material. Edward Nell 
is executive secretary of the Foundation. 
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INDIVIDUALIZED ACTIVITIES 


AN INDIVIDUALIZED ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


H. E. Winterstein, Principal, Arden Elementary School, Sacramento County 


O sviousty the principal pur- 
pose of the elementary school is to 
provide the child with the fundamen- 
tal tool-subjects of learning that will 
equip him, in high school, college, and 
all his later life, to adequately and 
ably adapt himself to whatever work 
he may make effort to do. 


Administrators and teachers in the 
elementary schools must agree that 
the presentation of these important 
tool-subjects is first and last their job. 
The children entrusted to their care 
stand ready before them . . . parents 
expect it...and the sincerity of 
these school experts tell them that 
they must not fail to do the very 
finest job possible. 


Methods for accomplishing this are 
varied and many, ranging from every- 
thing from actual play to earnest con- 
struction of projects and activities by 
the pupils. The value of such designs 
is not a matter for discussion here, but 
the fact remains that many school- 
people and others are of the frank 
opinion that only relentless drill and 
solid teaching technics can accomplish 
the goals set forth for the elementary 
process. 


Nevertheless, the activity program 
should and must have its place in the 
school program if individual differ- 
ences and pupil ingenuity are to be 
adequately recognized. 

For the past four years, our rural 
school of 160 pupils and five teachers, 
has conducted an activity program 
which has proved most successful. 
One hour each week, the last hour 
every Friday, we have devoted to 
actual activity with a definite purpose 
and goal. 

Each teacher conducts a class of 
special work during the hour. At the 
beginning of the school-term children 
of grades 5 through 8 sign up for that 
class which most appeals to them. 
Any over-crowding or necessary ad- 
justments are made by the principal 
in a manner satisfactory to both 


teacher and pupil. Classes offered 
are sewing, leathercraft, metalcraft, 
basketry and rug-weaving, and wood- 
working. Other classes offered in the 
past have been dramatics, stagecraft, 
and special art. 


At mid-term, pupils who have com- 
pleted projects and thus wish to trans- 
fer to another activity-class are per- 
mitted to do so. 


Many excellent articles of hand- 
craft are completed by the pupils. A 
general display of the finished prod- 
ucts is held at the end of the school 
year for the benefit of parents and 
friends of the school district. Usually 
this has been held in connection with 
the evening graduation program. 


Every teacher in our school has 
been able to participate in such a pro- 
gram because the hour is conducted 
after the dismissal of the primary pu- 
pils. These teachers are thus free to 
work with older children. 


In our school we are thus quite 
assured that we have an adequate 
activity program that satisfies the 
various adaptabilities of our children. 
It is arranged in our school program 
in exactly the place where it can and 
does accomplish the best results for 
both pupil and teacher. 


Finanee Workshop 


Joe A. Chandler, Executive Secretary, 
Washington Education Association, Seattle 


We scant Education As- 
sociation for many years has majored 
in the field of taxation and finance. 
Greatest obstacle to a successful pro- 
gram in these fields has been the lack 


of trained leaders. Lay experts fa- 
miliar with national, state and local 
taxation and finance problems were 
not so well-versed in their application 
to the school program. School lead- 
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ers well-informed on the technical 
problems of school finance and school 
receipts from the tax-dollar did not 
have a background and knowledge of 
general taxation and finance. 


The program as visioned by the 
Association called for the preparation 
of field helps on the tax problem and 
speakers and discussion leaders on 
school finance. 


The Workshop Is Created 


A committee was appointed to pre- 
pare an elementary brief on Washing- 
ton’s taxation plan and problems. This 
committee produced a printed mon- 
ograph on the subject and three study 
guides were prepared to accompany 
this material. Plans were made to 
have finance and taxation problems 
included in a panel discussion at each 
of 9 regional convention meetings 
held throughout the state. 


This suggested program called for more 
leaders than we then had on general tax- 
ation, state equalization and basic school- 
support problems. Dr. Leslie Chisholm, 
associate professor of education at State 
College, Pullman, who had been a member 
of the Association’s Taxation Committee, 
conceived the idea of a workshop at the 
State College of Washington to prepare 
leaders in these fields. 


NEA Leadership 


The State College and other institutions 
of higher learning had offered courses in 
taxation and finance before, but this was 
the first attempt to tie-up with developments 
in the state. Leaders who had served on 
committees and participated in the compre- 
hensive programs for tax revision, attempted 
in the past, joined at the workshop with 
new converts who had been enthused by 
the ground-work already done by the state 
association. 


The students who participated in the fi- 
nance workshop at the State College of 
Washington under direction of Dr. Chis- 
holm became the nuclei for study-group 
leaders in taxation and finance throughout 
the state. The workshop personnel were 
used again in the 9 panel-discussions on 
these subjects conducted in Washington in 
1940. The parallel work carried on by 
the state teachers association and one of 
the state’s largest institutions of higher 
learning has made the work of both more 
effective. 











CLASSROOM ART 


FINDING THE ANSWER FOR CLASSROOM ART 


Alice B. Higley, Teacher of Social Living, and Geraldine W. Anderson, Head of Social 
Living 2, Whittier Union High School, D. A. Stauffer, Superintendent, 
Los Angeles County 


Pier What an elusive subject! 
How can 11 teachers who have never 
drawn portraits nor landscapes nor 
made Japanese flower-arrangements 
be expected to teach art appreciation 
to nearly 600 boys and girls in a social 
living course! 


Such were the thoughts that filled 
our teachers with despair at the be- 
ginning of the year! 

But the answer came! One of the 
teachers whose hobby was art, who 
demonstrated a love for the beautiful 
and the creative, soon found herself 
consulting the head of the art depart- 
ment, a keenly understanding and 
generous person with a thorough 
knowledge of art. 

Regular sessions were arranged each 
week for this “guidance” work, and 
frequently the days between were in- 
terspersed with short consultations. 
Out of these sessions developed our 
coordinator of art-work for the Social 
Living 1 course. 

She instructed teachers in appro- 
priate technics at our regular meet- 
ings; she made them aware cf various 
possibilities for art correlation; fur- 
thermore, sensing our needs for spe- 
cific instruction, she arranged for the 
art teacher-to give us special sessions 
on lettering, flower-arrangement, and 
color. 

For each of the 6 units, our art co- 
ordinator offered many suggestions, 
individual as well as class projects. In 
the unit, Using Our Library, there 
were suggestions for learning to ap- 
preciate beauty in books. The locked 
library-case, containing many valuable 
books of beautiful color-plates, en- 
gravings, and designs was opened to 
students for browsing experiences. 

It did not take long before boys and 
girls were bringing to class their own 
ideas for correlating art in the social- 
living work. “Why can’t we figure 
cut good ways to put up book-jack- 
ets?” exclaimed one boy, determined 


to carry out an idea he saw demon- 
strated in the library. 

By the end of the week an attrac- 
tive, well-balanced bulletin - board 
bearing the title, Books We Are 
Reading, was the outcome of a self- 
assigned art project. 

The dedication of the new audi- 
torium heralded the art-activities for 
the unit, Living in Our Community. 
Becoming art-minded in looking about 
our community was not a superficial 
task. It was both natural and appro- 
priate that we should stop to consider 
how color harmony, line and form, 
and unity had been achieved in our 
new auditorium. Trips to our local 
art gallery, the public library, art 
shops, and florist shops stimulated 
many classroom activities and offered 
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an excellent opportunity to learn more 
about our city. 


But important as was this unit-work 
and varied as were the activities that 
took place, still art was to become a 
practical part,—a necessary part of 
our course content. 


There was the classroom. The sig- 
nifiance of line and form were brought 
to our attention by the artistic place- 
ment of pictures, vases, books, and 
other objects of interest. The impor- 
tant part lighting plays and the 
achieving of a pleasing level of win- 
dows and blinds was made clear by 
the work of the committee respon- 
sible for the room’s lighting and ven- 
tilation. 

The value of color was demon- 
strated by placing a bright object, 
book, vase, or figure in a dark corner; 
by using warm colors to express joy 
and add a feeling of warmth to the 
room; by emphasizing written mate- 
rial with an attractive color back- 
ground. 

Becoming aware of the relationship 
between the wall coloring and the 
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amount of reflected light made the 
student recognize the need for har- 
mony. Keeping things in place was 
another art emphasis, since order is 
always more pleasing to the eye. 


Flower Arrangements 


Flower arrangements — perhaps we 
should say arranging flowers — added 
greatly to the beauty and enjoyment 
of the classroom. Out of the enthusi- 
asm of arranging seeds, weeds, fruit, 
leaves, and flowers in interesting pat- 
terns grew the culminating activity, a 
flower-arangement contest. 


From each class boys and girls en- 
tered two arrangements. The displays 
placed on exhibit in the library, where 
all students could enjoy this creative 
beauty, were judged by an impartial 
faculty committee that not only 
awarded first and second places, but 
also gave suggestions for creating 
more artistic designs. 


But to illustrate in a more detailed 
way one of our art activities! Bulletin- 
Board Week, initiated because of a 
recognized need to arrange 2n oppor- 
tunity for students to see other class- 
rooms, offered a real incentive for the 
members of each class to exhibit their 
best thinking and to demonstrate what 
they had learned about the principles 
of balance, harmony, and unity as well 
as unique design. 


A bulletin-board committee was ap- 
pointed to carry out the suggestions 
of the class for a display on the voca- 
tional unit. No, display is hardly the 
right word to use for as the students 
suggested, “We want more than just 
design; we want information given!” 
So they began to realize through their 
experience in setting up this “display” 
that pictures, printing, colored paper, 
and lettering can be informational as 
well as artistic, that one result de- 
pends upon the other, that informa- 
tion must be attractively arranged to 
entice the student to read it and ben- 
efit by it. Yes, the underlying prin- 
ciples of advertising, of good propa- 
ganda, of practical psychology were 
being realized. 


Although students were welcome to 
visit other classrooms during this 





week, two periods of one day were 
set aside for a committee of two from 
each class to note the ideas in com- 
position on the bulletin boards in 
other rooms and to bring back a re- 
port of their observations. Incident- 
ally, here was a real opportunity for 
courtesy committees to function. 


At the close of the week the head 
of the art department and our art co- 
ordinator visited each classroom and 
noted the good points and necessary 
changes for improvement. Thus, each 
teacher and each class found in this 
week’s displays a real learning pro- 
cedure. Perhaps the most significant 
results were the development of a 
sense of discrimination, the challenge 
to purposeful activity, and an attitude 
of appreciation for the careful think- 
ing, cooperation, and perseverance 
necessary to achieve satisfying results 


An later as we teachers took 
stock of the year’s activity, we dis- 
covered that real progress had been 
made. First of all, we noted that our 
students were more sensitive io beauty 
in all classrooms. Intangible as this 
may seem, surely it is one of the most 
salutary results. Then, too, they be- 
came critical of bulletin boards be- 
cause they had learned standards for 
judging the artistic. 


One very encouraging result was 
the noteworthy achievement on the 
part of the low-ability students who 
found in this work opportunities for 
being successful. Even speliing im- 
proved as the students had to title 
their displays. Obviously such an ac- 
tivity as bulletin-boards demanded 
great responsibility on the part of the 
students, for if the committce failed 
to do its part, the class recognized this 
at once and did not hesitate to in- 
form the members. 


And what happened to the teach- 
ers? They became enthusiastic when 
they recognized the possibilities and 
saw the results. Their sense of inade- 
quacy began to vanish, for they, too, 
were learning to apply art principles 
in the classroom. 

Can art be correlated in a social 
living program? You be the judge. 
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Stars and Stripes 


Roy W. Cloud 


Caxton Printers of Caldwell, Idaho, 
are sending out their latest publication 
Stars and Stripes by Myrtle Garrison, with 
illustrations by W. J. Goodacre. 


This book, containing many lessons of 
patriotism, shows +the territorial growth of 
the United States in connection with its 
history. It presents in graphic form the 
forerunners of the American flag. It con- 
tains descriptive material concerning the 
first of our national flags and our present 
national emblem. The flags which have 
flown over the United States during the 
various phases of our nation’s history are 
also described. 


The book should be a valuable addition 
to every school and public library. Price $3. 


* * 


Mental Health in the Classroom, 13th 
Yearbook of NEA Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction, is a 
practical guide to modern teaching methods 
with implications for mental health. The 
editor, Paul Witty, is an outstanding au- 
thority in the field of mental health. Order 
from the Department at 1201 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C.; price $2. Ruth 
Cunningham is executive secretary of the 
Department. 


Propaganda Analysis Packets for class- 
room or study group use, issued by Institute 
for Propaganda Analysis, 211 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City, contain sample propa- 
gandas for purposes of analysis and a guide 
to their use. Complete packet $1; a lim- 
ited number only are available. 


The Institute also issues a regular monthly 
Propaganda Analysis Bulletin, to help the 
intelligent citizen detect and analyze propa- 
ganda. 


Guide to Researeh 


Mhlore than 3,500 research studies in 
the field of education are listed by U. S. 
Office of Education in its Bibliography of 
Research Studies in Education, 1938-39. 


Names of authors, contributing institu- 
tions, and descriptive notes are supplied for 
each of the studies reported in the new 
400-page guide. Copies of the bibliography 
may be ordered from Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C., as U. S. 
Office of Education Bulletin 1940 No. 5, 
price 35 cents. 
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Dr. H. E. Bennett 





D. Henry Eastman Bennett, age 68, 
research advisor and director of publicity 
for American Seating Company of Grand 
Rapids, recently died. Widely-known for 
his studies of posture and its effect upon 
health, especially among school-children, 
Dr. Bennett was responsible for many im- 
provements in the design of school and 
other public seating. 








He was a frequent contributor to mag: 
azines in the educational field, and the au- 
thor of several books Because of his out- 
standing work in the study of posture and 
seating the American Seating Company 
sought Dr. Bennett's services and persuaded 
him in 1923 to leave the teaching field 
and devote his entire time to the subject. 






























He had been on the faculty and presi- 
dent of Florida State Normal College, 
member of the Florida department of ed- 
ucation and head of the department of 
education at William and Mary College. 


Your Government 


Your Government Today and Tomor- 
row, by L. J. O'Rourke, director of re- 
search in personnel administration, United 
States Civil Service Commission; formerly 
faculty member, University of Wisconsin, 
Cornell University, and Teachers College, 
Columbia University, is a new and highly 
praiseworthy senior high school govern- 
ment text, published by D. C. Heath and 
Company and comprising over 700 pages 
with many illustrations and graphs. 



















During the past seven years the author, 
through the Civics Research Institute, con- 
ducted research in the field of civics teach- 
ing. Cooperating with him were superin- 
tendents, teachers, and pupils in 150 com- 
munities, ranging from the largest cities 
to rural school districts. 


Stanley J. Krikac, former rural supervisor 
of Monterey County Schools, is now a 
Captain, United States Army, at Fourth 
Army Headquarters, Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco. Captain Krikac is widely-known in 
Northern California educational circles. 


* * = 


A Pageant of the Theatre, by Edmund 
Fuller, is a stirring history of mankind as 
shown in the development of the drama; 
280 pages, price $2.50; publisher, Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, 432 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
















due during summer vacation. 














The objective of these studies has been 
to develop methods and materials for teach- 
ing civics and government that would re- 
sult in more general and more intelligent 
participation in government— a neces- 
sity for the preservation and advancement 
of democracy. 












This book embodies a projection to the 
senior high school level of methods and 
technics developed in the course of this 
research and incorporated in another 
book of the Heath series, You and Your 
Community. 


Pacific Coast office of D. C. Heath and 
Company is 182 Second Street, San Fran- 
cisco. George T. Babcock is Pacific Coast 
manager. 










HEAD OFFICE 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Many offices serving 
Northern California 


Member Federal Reserve 
System 





Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. 


FOR SUMMER STUDY 
OR TRAVEL... 


Wise borrowing means moderate borrowing for a useful purpose. 
Many teachers find that an American Trust Company Personal 
Loan to make possible summer travel or study fits this definition 
of “wise borrowing.” The cost is comparatively small. The results 
in valuable background and knowledge may be large. And repay- 
ment is spread over a year’s earnings, with no monthly installments 


NO ENDORSERS NEEDED 


by teachers with public school tenure. The cost of loan, $6 per 
$100. This includes, without added charge, special life insurance 
covering the unpaid balance of loan. 
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Everyday Economics, by Janzen and Ste- 
phenson, first published in 1931 by Silver 
Burdett Company, became very popular 
and appeared in revised editions in 1934- 
36 and 38; the new edition, 1941, is an 
extensive revision. The text has been re- 
written, redesigned, reset and reillustrated. 

Used with pleasure and satisfaction by 
students and teachers in thousands of high 
schools throughout the United States, this 
standard text is known for its directness of 
style and simplicity of organization. Price, 
$1.88; home office of Silver Burdett Com- 
pany is at 45 East 17th Street, New York 
City. 
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YOUTH ON THE AIR 


PROBLEMS OF AMERICA—ON THE AIR: YOUTH FORUMS ON THE AIR 
PROVE POPULAR WITH THE LISTENING PUBLIC 


Clifford W. Muchow, Laguna Beach High School, Orange County 


Wes, it was true. We were going 
to broadcast a panel discussion on Na- 
tional Defense from radio station 
KVOE, Santa Ana. Laguna Beach 
High School was on the air! 

The class appeared more than in- 
terested. This was something a little 
different. We had been participating 
in the ordinary forums, panel-discus- 
sions, and debates that every class in 
Problems of America has, but now we 
were to broadcast a panel-discussion 
on the air. This was something out of 
the ordinary! Would it be successful? 
Well, only time and the listening pub- 
lic would tell. 

Last December while listening to 
one of our class panels on the subject 
of Rearmament, it appeared to me 
that similar discussions would certain- 
ly interest adults. Here was Youth 
speaking its mind. Based upon a 
week's reading, the members of the 
panel and the class engaged in a lively 
forum-discussion that would 
many adult forums on the air. 


rival 


A quick, lively exchange of opinion 
was present. After the panel opened 
the discussion to the entire class, the 
questions that the members of the 
class directed at the panel certainly 
proved that the students were not the 
least bit hesitant in putting the mem- 
bers of the panel on the spot. 


Host and Guests 


But how to sell the idea to a radio 
station? The answer was in the re- 
cording-machine. We recorded a ten- 
minute discussion, let the manager of 
the radio station listen to the record, 
and the idea sold itself—a Youth 
Forum wherein the youth would com- 
prise the panel and the audience! 

We tried three 15-minute discus- 
sions from 7:00 to 7:15 p. m. every 
Thursday night. The response of the 
listening public convinced the radio 
station authorities that a full half-hour 
program might work. Accordingly, we 


are now engaged in planning a 15- 
minute panel and then a 15-minute 
forum. During the forum period, the 
student audience in the studio directs 
questions at the members of the panel. 


The series of programs, as I see it, 
has two very good educational points. 
First, it enables the adults of the com- 
munity to become acquainted with 
Youth’s viewpoints. Second, it pro- 
vides excellent radio experience for 
the members of the panel and the 
audience. 


A tentative list of subjects for the 
remainder of the year was submitted 
to the radio authorities, with the pro- 
vision that the list might be changed 
if current happenings warrant such a 
change. Laguna Beach High School 
acted as the host to other schools in 
Orange County. Two high school stu- 
dents from some guest school partici- 
pate on the panel each time along 
with two students from Laguna Beach 
High School. 


On our first half-hour program, 
students from San Juan Capistrano, 
Santa Ana, and Laguna Beach High 
Schools were present in the studio 
audience. All of the students were 
eager to have their questions go over 
the air. 


As to preparation of material for 
the broadcast, we used the same top- 
ics of discussion that we use for dis- 
cussion purposes in the Problems of 
America Class. A magazine list of 
articles related to the subject was 
prepared a week in advance, all stu- 
dents read on the subject, a brief 
background discussion is conducted in 
class, and then at the end of the week 
the radio panel was conducted. 


Our list of subjects includes such 
subjects as Youth Looks at the Labor 
Situation, The Refugee Problem in 
Europe and America, Aid to Great 
Britain, Youth Looks at Religion, etc. 
The public evidently appreciates it for 
we have over 200 cards and letters, 
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and it is more than evident that the 
students enjoy it. 


And lastly, from the teacher's view- 
point, I think it is the type of extra- 
curricular activity that one actually 
enjoys doing. Why not try such a 
program in your own community? 


* * * 


Correct Spelling, With Dictionary Study 
is a ‘T-book series, grades 2-8, pub- 
lished by Noble & Noble, 100 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City; price 44 cents each. 
This outstanding series is based on careful 
scientific research and 10 years practical 
classroom experimentation. The spelling 
words, as far as possible, are grouped pho- 
netically. 


Salaries of City School Employees, 1940- 
41, is a valuable and timely NEA Research 
Bulletin, volume 19, no. 2, March 1941; 
comprises 32 pages and gives much valu- 
able information with tables, graphs and 
interpretations. Single copy 25 cents; ad- 
dress NEA Research Division, 1201 - 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


Seheols and Health 


A CONFERENCE on health instruction 
in the school curriculum, led by Dr. Ira V. 
Hiscock, professor of public health, of Yale 
University, will be held July 8 to 11 at 
University of California at Los Angeles. 


Similar to the conference held on the 
Berkeley campus last summer, the meeting 
is sponsored by the State Departments of 
Education and Public Health, in cooperation 
with the university summer session. 


Subjects which will be discussed are: 
Recent trends in developing school health 
programs, methods of presenting health in- 
struction in the modern school, services and 
factors to be coordinated and integrated 
into a functioning school health program, 
and methods of evaluating the health in- 
struction program. 


Three days of lectures and discussion and 
a day devoted to field trips to public-health 
projects are planned. Eligible to attend are 
elementary and secondary school teachers, 
college and university instructors in teacher 
education, and others interested in the 
school health program. 


No admission or registration fee will be 
charged nor will registration at the summer 
session be required. Further information 
may be obtained from the State Department 
of Public Health, Room 739, Phelan Build- 
ing, San Francisco. 
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Berorz the eyes of an assembly 
passed in miniature a pageant of great 
events, with the characters of that 
period. These were the happenings in 
the Old World leading to and includ- 
ing the discovery, growth, and devel- 
opment of our United States. 


The entire 5th grade participated. 
Each child drew from a box a slip of 
paper on which was written the name 
of an explorer or discoverer. He was 
given a piece of tagboard or other 
similar light and stiff material suit- 
able in size for a man, ship or other 
object. Pictures in books, on calen- 
dars, and from other sources were 
found which guided them in their 
drawings. They were colored and then 
cut out. 


Bright Tin Cans 


Bright, clean tin-cans were assem- 
bled by several boys who were not 
interested in the art work. They ob- 
tained shears for cutting the tin in 
strips one inch and more in width. 
Pliers were used for bending the strips 
at right angles. The portion which 
passed through two slits, previously 
made in the figures with a razor-blade, 
was cut as narrow as possible. For the 
figures to work well they had to be 
light in weight. 


A stout frame was made. The floor 
of the stage, an 18”x30” piece of bris- 
tol-board tacked at ends on cross- 
pieces, was to stand at least a foot 
above the table-top. This was for the 
purpose of free movement underneath 
with the magnets. To the front was 
wired a discarded large wide-faced pic- 
ture frame. Crepe-paper side-curtains 
were strung on wires and tied back. 
Background scenery, ocean or land, 
was made on wrapping-paper in the 
art department and changed to suit 
the scene. 


Screens and burlap were used to 
hide the back-stage activities. One pu- 
pil only was visible; she lifted and 


SOCIAL SCIENCE PROJECT 


A PAGEANT OF MINIATURE FIGURES MOVED BY MAGNETS 


Agnes R. Tozer, Teacher, Brea Grammar School, Orange County 


lowered the crepe-paper curtain dur- 
ing the shifting of scenes. 

Each pupil had worked out what his 
character might have said in real life 
after he had accomplished his parti- 
cular undertaking. This was read 
when his scene was staged. 


Two pupils managed the horseshoe 
magnets which caused the ships to 
sail the ocean blue and gave anima- 
tion to the paper people. 


A display on Transportation ended 
the program. Paper horses and car- 
riages, trains drawn by horses, stream- 
lined trains, trucks, and automobiles 
were moved mysteriously across the 
plains with the mountains in the dis- 
tance. Airplanes were seen flying 
over the skyways. They were sus- 
pended by fine copper wires attached 
to slender poles not visible to the au- 
dience. 


_ was real enjoyment mani- 
fested throughout the entire period of 
preparation and the final presentation 
of their achievements. It greatly as- 
sisted in making the people of the past 
and their accomplishments real to 
them and of importance to the world 
as it is today. 


The Modern Chapbooks, 284 Montauk 
Avenue, Brooklyn, New York, issue vari- 
ous interesting series, — Modern Woman 
Chapbooks, Modern Drama Chapbooks, and 
Modern Education Chapbooks, all by Dr. 
Joseph Mersand, instructor in English, Boys 
High School, Brooklyn. Recent titles in the 
drama series are The Play's The Thing, and 
The American Drama, 1930-40; price $2 
each. 

* * # 


Anti-Cigarette League, 5007 Range View 
Avenue, Los Angeles, has issued an im- 
portant 2-page printed letter on cigarettes 
and tobacco. James A. Walton is super- 
intendent of the League; E. H. Rogers 
of Los Gatos, Santa Clara County, is first 
vice-president. Copies of the annual let- 
ter can be had on application. 























































































































Hinds has many — 
to help make Hinds lotion 
extra creamy! 


NE of the many reasons Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream is so 
extra-creamy, extra-smoothing is this: 

For three days, Hinds lotion is aged in 
temperature-controlled storage vats. It is 
this aging process that enhances the creami- 
ness of Hinds... with its wonderfully smooth- 
ing action for dry, chapped skin. 

The beauty of Hinds is that it is an 
emulsion of finely dispersed emollient in- 
gredients. Nota mucilage. Nota thinned-out 
vanishing cream. Not a lotion that induces 
a mere artificial sense of smoothness. Far 
from it—Hinds lotion actually goes after 
the dryness which is the cause of roughness, 
weathering, and chapping! 

Use Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 
regularly to help coax back the smoothness 
that hard water, chalk dust, and harsh 
cleansers take away. $1, 50¢, 25¢, 10¢ sizes. 

FREE! Send for.sample of Hinds Honey 
and Almond Cream. Write Lehn & Fink 
Products Corp., Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


HONEY & ALMOND CREAM 


Copyright, 1940, by Lehn &#'ink Products Corp. 








TRAFFIC PATROL 


A JUNIOR TRAFFIC PATROL AND STUDENT COURT 


C. Edward Pedersen, Teacher, Garfield Junior High School, Berkeley 


@. all the activities in which our 
school pupils are engaged, perhaps one 
of the most interesting and vital to 
many of them is the junior traffic 
patrol and its weekly court sessions. 
The members of this organization are 
particularly alert in seeing that law 
and order prevail and that justice is 
meted out to violators hailed before 
the court. 


At the suggestion of the county 
highway patrol captain and the prin- 
cipal of a nearby elementary school, 
the author established a unit about 4 
years ago in a 9-room elementary 
school in the Mother Lode District. 
This activity was a potent factor in 
the school and a most gratifying one 
tc observe in action. 


During the first week of each 
school year a meeting was held for all 
the 6th, 7th and 8th grade pupils who 
desired to become members of the 
patrol. The number of would-be offi- 
cers was always a high percentage of 
the enrollment of the upper grades. 
The first officer elected by those pres- 
ent was the judge. Once elected, the 
judge acted as chairman of the organ- 
ization meeting. 

Nominations and casting of votes 
were made for the various officials. 
Two pupils were elected for each post 
which was previously determined by 
the principal. The posts were the en- 
trances to the main building, the 
drinking-fountains, the bicycle-room, 
the road which passes by the school- 
grounds, the athletic-supplies room, 
and the boys and girls rooms. 


Twenty-four members comprised 
the unit. No patrolman ever expressed 
a desire to relinquish his station. Sev- 
eral boys were removed temporarily 
from the patrol for disciplinary pur- 
poses, but their desire to return made 
them realize the advantage of acting 
as upright students in their school 
life. 

The road-patrol section watched 
over the younger pupils as they left 





for their homes. It was the duty of 
these officers to enforce the rules rel- 
ative to correct walking on the high- 
way. They were admonished to cor- 
rect their little charges in a patient 
and kind manner. Although the auto- 
mobile traffic by the school was very 
light, we did believe that rigid ob- 
servance of pedestrian rules would 
create a habit which will serve most 
satisfactorily when adulthood is 
reached. 


The entrance-guards observed the 
incoming and outgoing pupils and pre- 
vented their running up and down the 
stairs. Those who failed to obey the 
officers were summoned later to court 
for trial. 


Boys and girls who took care of the 
fountains and restrooms prevented 
shoving, the dropping of paper-towels 
en the floors, and other undesirable 
actions on the part of the school cit- 
izenry. 

The boy who assisted with the 
bicycle-room made it his duty to open 
and close the door at specified times 
during the day. He also requested and 
expected all bicycle-owners to place 
their vehicles in the racks and not 
leave them scattered about the school 
grounds and vicinity. 


Play Equipment 


The checker of the athletic equip- 
ment issued and received the various 
articles. The return of the play-things 
was verified by him. Our system pre- 
vented the loss of balls and other ma- 
terials used for play. 


All traffic officers reported poor 
conduct and sportsmanship violations 
to the judge who kept a record of 
each case. 


During the morning of each court 
day, the judge made out and served 
te each violator reported during the 
week, a summons to appear in court 
at the close of school. 

The court session was presided over 
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by the judge and all officers were ex- 
pected to be present. He selected 
from the group a jury for the after- 
noon’s proceedings. These jurors list- 
ened to the testimony presented by 
the reporting patrolmen, the defend- 


ants and their “lawyers.” Officers 
who preferred the charges and the 
violators were allowed witnesses who 
endeavored to make more clear to the 
jury their cases. 


After the testimony had been ren- 
dered, the jurors retired to another 
room and decided whether or not the 
defendant was guilty. In cases not 
specifically covered by the court's 
rules, the jurors determined what 
punishments should be meted out to 
those declared guilty. It was an ex- 
tremely rare thing to observe that a 
defendant showed repugnance to the 
decisions of the student court. 


Disciplinary Technics 


The punishments decided for ad- 
ministration were not usually too dif- 
ficult for the boys and girls to per- 
form. Walking up and down stairs a 
specified number of times, picking up 
papers, acorns and rocks lying on the 
grounds, rendering apologies, and 
helping with gardening jobs were 
among the types of sentences applied. 


One persistent violator who had the 
wrong attitude toward the officers 
was required to assist a pair of patrol- 
men at their entrance post for two 
weeks. He was warned that non-ap- 
pearances at the post would result in 
after-school-hours detention. To the 
surprise of everyone he soon saw the 
good-natured philosophy underlying 
the patrol’s activities. He submitted to 
the judge the names of disobedient 
violators at his post and appeared in 
court to substantiate his claims. He 
became intensely interested in the 
work and after the termination of his 
sentence showed a fine spirit of co- 
operation and good feeling toward his 
fellow-students of the patrol. 


Throughout the school-year money 
was raised by sponsoring popcorn, 
candy and hot-dog sales, as well as a 
turkey whist and carnival. These 
events were managed by the officers 
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and the proceeds used to finance a 
two-day trip in the spring to the San 
Francisco Bay region. 


Those who made the trip partici- 
pated in the Junior Traffic Patrol 
parade and meeting which take place 
each year in San Francisco. Many 
points of of interest were visited and 
the outings were great events in the 
lives of the children. Many of them 
secured their first glimpses of a big 
city, the bridges, the bay, ships, large 
stores and theaters, university campi, 
zoos and other things not seen in a 
mountain town. Staying overnight in 
the city with all its accompanying ex- 
periences resulted in a most gratifying 
reaction in the hearts of the faculty 
members who served as chaperones 
for the girls and boys. 


The teachers believed thoroughly 
in the activities undertaken by the 
traffic patrol and realized the values 
which resulted from the students’ par- 
ticipating in such an important proj- 
ect. 


Cooperative Enterprise 


The officers and students were 
given the opportunity to serve in a 
cooperative enterprise and the train- 
ing they received will help them in 
the future to serve as good citizens in 
their community. 


The patrol members became ac- 
quainted with and imbibed the facts 
relative to the selling of merchandise 
and the handling of money. Tact, fair- 
ness, firmness and loyalty to the group 
were some of the ideals learned by 
them in their dealings with the school 
citizenry. They learned how to plan 
and administer community activities 
as well as to serve with usher groups 
at the various town events. 


WY itnour a doubt the Junior 
Traffic Patrol and Court movement 
serves an important place in the field 
of education. The respect for author- 
ity and the laws of the majority, as 
well as leadership traits, are ideally de- 
veloped in the students and how help- 
ful these are in raising children to take 
their places in a democracy! 





Win or Lose 


W. J. Sanders, Visalia Junior College 


%. RESS without, but peace within — 
Idyllic state; 

Storm within, but calm without — 
Ironic fate. 


But ease or strain, 
Or out or in — 
Sheer grit to do, 
Steeled will to win. 


Guide to Youth 


Directory of Youth-Serving Organizations 


To fill a need long apparent in the 
field of youth work, American Youth 
Commission has issued a descriptive 
directory, Youth-Serving Organiza- 
tions. Edited by Dr. M. M. Chambers, 
it contains a comprehensive survey of 
the structures, aims, and activities of 
320 organizations operating at a na- 
tional level, composed either of youth, 
or of adults whose programs serve the 
needs of youth. Second edition; 237 
pages, 25 tables. Price $2.50. Address 
American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


Terminal Edueation 


Speciat Program in Terminal Education 
in the Junior College is the title of a 
12-page announcement, describing courses 
given at University of California Summer 
Sessions, Los Angeles and Berkeley, June 30- 
August 8. Two-weeks conferences on termi- 
nal education will be held at Los Angeles 
and Berkeley in conjunction with the 
courses. 


Cooperating organizations in the formu- 
lation and presentation of this important 
new program are: 


Departments of Education of University of 
California, Berkeley and Los Angeles. 

California State Department of Education. 

California Junior College Federation. 

American Association of Junior Colleges Ad- 
ministrative Committee of the Commission for 
the Continuation Study of Junior College 
Terminal Education. 


Dr. Rosco C. Ingalls, director, Los An- 
geles City College, and president of Cali- 
fornia Junior College Federation, is a 
member of the advisory committee. 
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Know Your Community 


To help the average American citizen 
strengthen his own community ramparts 
the U. S. Office of Education announces 
publication of a new study-bulletin, Know 
Your Community. 

“Individual participation in our defense 
program,” says Bess Goodykoontz, Assist- 
ant U. §. Commissioner of Education, who 
wrote the booklet, “should begin where 
most of the work lies — in the community. 
Sincere persons may find much to learn 
about and help with in Defense in their 
own home community.” 

But before community residents can 
offer suggestions or plans for their forms 
of cooperation in National Defense prep- 
arations they should know their own com- 
munity. 

Know Your Community, Office of Edu- 
cation Leaflet 57, is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
for 10 cents. Other Know Your School 
leaflets are 5 cents each. Other titles and 
designations in the Know Your School 
series are: 


Know Your Board of Education, Leaflet 47. 

Know Your Superintendent, Leaflet 48. 

Know Your School Principal, Leaflet 49, 

Know Your Teacher, Leaflet 50. 

Know Your School Child, Leaflet 51. 

Know Your Modern Elementary School, Leaf- 
let 52. 

Know How Your Schools Are Financed, Leaf- 
let 53. 

Know Your State Educational Program, Leaf- 
let 55. 

Know Your School Library, Leaflet 56. 


FOR TEACHERS 


BANK LOANS FOR VACATION 

Or for any other good purpose, 
without co-makers or collateral, from 
$50 to $1,000. Total cost $6 per year 
per $100, including protection in event 
of death. Repay monthly. No pay- 
ments required during two vacation 
months. 


2 EMERGENCY CASH SERVICE 
A great help if you run short be- 
tween pay days. 


MONEY-SAVING ON 
PURCHASES 
Save on merchandise of all kinds, 


through our Purchasing Department. 


4 UNIQUE INCOME POLICY 
Not obtainable elsewhere, to sup- 
plement your retirement benefit. 


Our service card (yearly cost 
$1) entitles you to these and 
other benefits. 


Teacher Associates, Inc. 


A TEACHERS’ WELFARE 
ORGANIZATION 
220 Montgomery St. DOuglas 0720 
San Francisco 





Lois Moran, distinguished actress, who 
plays the role of Olivia in the Berkeley 
Festival production of Shakespeare’s 
Twelfth Night, given in the Greek Theater 
Saturday afternoon, June 7 


Twelfth Night 


Everett L. Jones, Publicity Director of the 
Berkeley Festival 


Sx thousand students of California high 
and junior high schools have the unusual 
opportunity of attending a complete stage 
production of Shakespeare’s delightful com- 


edy Twelfth Night presented Saturday 
afternoon, June 7, in the Greek Theater, 
Berkeley. 


Lois Moran, star of many motion-pictures 
and singing comedienne in several Broad- 
way productions, is to play the role of 
Olivia. Sir Toby Belch will be portrayed 
by Gilmor Brown, founder and present di- 
rector of the Pasadena Community Play- 
house, whose last appearance in the Greek 
Theater was as Falstaff in the Falstaff tri- 
ology produced for the first time in Amer- 
ica under the direction of Samuel J. Hume, 
at that time in charge of the Greek 
Theater and now general director of the 
Berkeley Festival. 


The role of Viola will be played by 
Barbara Horder, noted English actress. The 
supporting cast will include many of the 
most talented young actors of the Bay area, 
who have been rehearsing for several 
months under the direction of Dr. George 
Altman, famous European producer who 
was the foremost authority in Germany for 
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A TEACHER RETIRES 


Dear Editor: 


Here is a copy of a letter which is a 
beautiful illustration of a teacher who has 
reached the retirement age and accepts it 
gracefully. This individual, a very excep- 
tional person, has given me permission to 
submit this to you. If you care to use it 
without identification, you are welcome to 
do so. It seems to me a beautiful example 
of the approach of the inevitable. 


Sincerely yours, 
A California Superintendent 
of Schools. 


(Letter addressed to the local Board of 
Education) 
My dear Friends: 


I HAVE been so indiscreet as to 
have a 65th birthday, and it is, there- 
fore, time for you to write me a let- 
ter or for me to write you one. Since 
our association has been long and 
pleasant I think it would be nice for 
me to write the letter. 


But before I reach the important 
words there are some things I want 
to say. I want to tell you how happy 
I have been teaching in these schools 
and elsewhere. Teaching is a grand 


cessors have let me practice it for 31 
years — 24 years in this city. 

How fortunate I have been that for 
so many years I have known what 
young people have been thinking 
about. Often they have astonished 
me, sometimes they have shocked me, 
now and again they have grieved me. 
But upon the whole they have filled 
me with admiration. 


They are capable. They undertake 
big things, and what they undertake 


.they see through. They are generous. 


They are anxious to share the good 
things in their lives with those less 
fortunate. 

They have such courage, working 
at anything and everything to get an 
education. I know our young people 
well, and I believe in them —and 
love them. 

And now for my important words: 
I hereby tender my resignation, to 
take effect at the end of the present 
school year. 

I have had a good time teaching for 
you, and I thank you. 


Yours very sincerely, 


profession, and you and your prede- 4 California Public School Teacher. 


25 years in the production of Shakespear- 
ean plays. 

An elaborate scenic investiture has been 
created for the comedy by Lloyd Stanford, 
art director for the Festival, who designed 
also the colorful costumes worn by the cast 
of nearly 100 people. 


Tickets Through Principals 


Tickets for the performance are 
only 25 cents, and may be obtained 
only through the offices of the prin- 
cipals of schools who may secure 
them from Berkeley Festival head- 
quarters, Hotel Whitecotton, Berkeley. 


Complimentary tickets will be given to 
teachers who accompany groups of students 
or who furnish transportation for a party 
of not less than six students. 


The performance makes it possible for 
many students to visit the Greek Theater 
and the campus of the University and also 
to see an exceptional production of this 
Shakespeare comedy at a bargain price. 


Creative writing classes, 9B-9A, Jeffer- 
son Junior High School, Long Beach, C. C. 
Ockerman, principal, publish fortnightly 
Hi-Tide, an excellent, illustrated paper fea- 
turing the friendly school. 


Irma Taylor, teacher of creative writing, 
is journalism advisor, and R. V. Stutzman 
is printing advisor. Patricia McGee is ed- 
itor-in-chief; Betty Smith is assistant ed- 
itor. The recent Public Schools Week ed- 
ition was particularly good. 


Recently at Alhambra, Los Angeles 
County, in the Public Schools Week ob- 
servance, George E. Bettinger, superinten- 
dent of schools, issued a folder presenting 
an unusually well-written and sound state- 
ment of philosophy of education in a Re- 
public. Public schools are a first line of 
defense, declares the bulletin, which feat- 
ures the many ways in which Alhambra 
public schools serve the needs of the com- 
munity. A special section deals with na- 
tional defense and vocational training. 
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At Santa Barbara 


Santa BARBARA School of Natural 
Science holds its 8th annual session, 
August 11-22, with two semester units of 
college credit and faculty of 7 specialists 
in natural science education. 

Directed by Professor Harrington Wells 
of Santa Barbara State College, this fort- 
night of field observation, laboratory dem- 
onstration, and group discussion is under 
auspices California State Department of 
Education. Among the instructors is Pearl 
Chase, nationally-known as chairman of the 
California Conservation Council. 

The courses cover western birds; western 
trees; weather and climate; health conser- 
vation; rocks, gems, and minerals; school 
and home gardens; popular astronomy. 


California Legislature Honors Three Girls 


Be ecentry in the Assembly of the California State Legislature, Honorable Ralph C. 
Dills, Assemblyman from Compton, Los Angeles County, presented a resolution honoring 
three California high school students, — Gloria Theod and Marjorie Fraedrich of Lynwood, 
and Josephine Hunt of Enterprise, — upon their winning of prizes in essay contests 
sponsored by National Unity Essay Contest Committee and by American Legion Auxiliary. 


Mr. Dills resolution, adopted unanimously, congratulated these girls upon the places 
they had attained in the contests, upon their intelligence and patriotism, and congratu- 
lated their parents and teachers. 


In presenting his resolution, Mr. Dills gave a patriotic eulogy in behalf of these 
students as praiseworthy examples “of the studied opinion of our young Americans re- 
garding the advantages of living in this great land. 


“So long as there are parents and teachers and young people such as these, our 
Country will be able to meet any demands made upon it,” declared Assemblyman Dills. 








A Place fer Aun 



























Ever my bosom defiled; 


























That lies in my every fold; 


A PLEA OF THE FLAG 


Charles F. Walsh, Principal, Humboldt Evening High School, San Francisco 


Ou my sons, till today have you knelt to my sway 

And loved what so proudly you hailed 

From the dawn’s early light, to the hush of the night, 
And ne’er has your loyalty failed. 

And naught have I sought, have I wrought, have I taught 
Save for Freedom, Democracy’s child; 

On my name ne'er was shame, nor has fragment of blame 


And now as I droop, in a still lifeless loop, 

Strange murmurs my senses affright, 

And mid shouts that acclaim, my name and my fame, 
Rise rumbles that roll in the night. 


In the swift whizzing shirr of machines as they purr 
As my mills, and my factories hum, 
In my laborers’ cheer, till today rich and clear 
” Rise traitorous murmurs glum; 
And the sickening shout leaves to me little doubt 
Of a cloud-darkened morrow to rise, 
Save my sons, but for you, who must swear to be true 
To the spirit Old Glory implies; 
For the ghoul who would tear from my broad bosom fair 
The star-studded blue and the white, 
Would leave in its stead, but a rag, gory red, 
The symbol of anarchy’s blight. 


Oh, pledge me, my people, pledge me your faith, 
And your hope, and your loyalty bold; 
Oh, love what I mean, and live in the warmth 


Oh, pledge me, my people, hear you my call, 
Set me high as you march to your goal; 

Oh pledge me America, give me your all, 
Your mind, and your heart, and your soul! 


A Review by Laura B. Everett, Berkeley 


Every teacher of high school students, 
every teacher to whom students return with 
sad tales of unemployment, of frustrated 
plans for signing or painting or doing things 
that require art as well as artisanship, will 
welcome Phyllis A. Whitney's A Place for 
Ann. 


In the House of Tomorrow an artistic 
group of young people of Poplar City make 
a variety of jobs for themselves and agree 
to find some one to do whatever is required. 


























Well written, with plenty of action and 
suspense, and beautifully illustrated on 
brown inset pages, the book is a find for 
teachers and students, with its suggestions 
for Houses of Tomorrow for other young 
people. Houghton, Mifflin, $2. 
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FOUR LETTERS 


A PRACTICAL PROJECT IN PAN-AMERICANISM BY THE SOCIAL LIVING 
CLASS OF A LOS ANGELES JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


I 


Dear Editor: 


My, A9 Social Living class has 
completed a project for Pan-American 
Day which makes an interesting story. 
I enclose copies of three letters which 
tell the story more dramatically, I be- 
lieve, than any article I could possibly 
write. 

“Las Palmeras,” a pioneer agricultural 
colony in Ecuador, is no longer a deed to 
a property and a blue print. Today, if you 
drive out 30 miles from Quito on the main 
highway you can see it, and hear it. 

The New World Resettlement Fund's 
first group of Spanish refugees is settled 
there and soon will become self-supporting. 
With axe and spade, with hammer and saw 
they are energetically materializing new 
homes. 


The possibilities for settlement at Las 
Palmeras are not nearly exhausted, and 
additional refugees will be brought over as 
rapidly as funds can be provided. 


Yours very truly, 


Ernest C. Steele 
Social Living Department, Belvedere 
Junior High School, Los Angeles. 
Stanley S. Foote, Principal. 
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April 21, 1941 
Spanish Refugee Colony, Las Palmeras 
30 Miles from Quito 
Ecuador, South America 
Fellow Americans: 


Bust a few words of explanation 
concerning the letter which you will 
find enclosed. 

In this junior high school I have a 
class of 34 ninth grade pupils who are 
spending the equivalent of one period 
each day for one semester (half-year) 
on the study of Latin-America: his- 
tory, geography, government, religion, 
culture, etc. Americans all, the pupils 
have nationality backgrounds as fol- 
lows: 29 who are Spanish-Mexican, 
one Jew, one Negro, one Japanese, 
one Italian, and one French-Canadian. 

Belvedere Junior High School has an 


enrollment of approximately 1800, with 
about 40% Spanish-Mexican, 25% Jewish, 


and the balance distributed among some 
forty nationalities. 

About the first of April I suggested to 
the class that it would be appropriate to 
begin making plans for Pan-American Day. 
I also suggested that they do something of 
a practical nature. It is well to talk of 
Pan-Americanism, but much more impor- 
tant that we make sincere attempts to do 
something about it. 

The class learned of the New World 
Resettlement Fund: the enclosed letter, pre- 
pared by the class, and a class contribution 
of $3.50, being forwarded to the New York 
office, are two results of that discovery. 

Other results would be more difficult to 
measure, but I am gratified to find that 
these 34 pupils seem to have found greater 
interest and meaning, not only in their 
study of Latin-America generally, but in the 
term, Pan-Americanism. 

Yours very sincerely, 


Ernest C. Steele 


Social Living Department 
af 


The class letter (original in Spanish) 


Fellow Americans: 


A; a 9th grade class in Belvedere 
Junior High School of Los Angeles, 
California, we wish to express our 
sincere welcome to this Hemisphere 
of free people. 


We have been studying about 
South America and are interested in 
your arrival there. 


April 14 was designated as Pan- 
American Day which is organized to 
establish peace, friendship, and com- 
merce among the members, and we 
find no better time or cause to write 
this letter. 


Your colony was brought to our atten- 
tion by an organization in this country that 
is helping to bring more people who are 
seeking freedom. 

We heard of the cordial reception given 
to you by the government authorities of 
Ecuador and of the people there. 

We hope that with our small contribu- 
tion, we shall help you, and the future 
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coming Spaniards who are waiting to start 
a new life in Ecuador. 

Hoping that you make new friends and 
establish a successful colony, we send this 
letter giving you a reception that we hope 
will equal that of the previous one given 
by the people of Ecuador, though we are 
not in direct contact with you. 

We would appreciate if you would let 
us know the outcome of your settlement. 

The following are the class members: 

(Signatures of the 34 pupils) 
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April 25, 1941 
New World Resettlement Fund 
Margaret De Silver, Treasurer 
2 West 43rd Street 


New York City 


Dear Madam: 


Tix copy of two letters which I 
am enclosing will explain the check 
for $3.50, also enclosed. 

No further explanation is necessary 
except for two points which I should 
probably mention: 


First, the project described in my own 
letter to the refugee colony was primarily 
for the purpose of sitmulating interest in 
Latin-America and the Pan-American Union 
rather than the raising of money, though I 
feel that the enterprise is one worthy of 
much greater support than we are able to 
give. 

The pupils with whom I work are from 
the poorest families in Los Angeles; and in 
many cases they are more in need of as- 
sistance than in a position to render assis- 
tance to others. 


Second, the sum of $3.50 was raised by 
the “matching,” or subsidy, method, a 
practice which has been followed exten- 
sively by the Federal Government in its 
effort to stimulate greater desired activities 
on the part of state and local governments. 


I agreed to match any amount that the 
class would collectively subscribe to the 
New World Resettlement Fund; the class 
committee succeeded in collecting $1.75, 
and I added $1.75 to make the $3.50. If 
some such device had not been used, I sus- 
pect that the contribution would have been 
considerably less. 


A member of the committee suggested to 
the class that for every dime contributed 
the colony would not only receive 20 cents, 
but that the value of American money in 
Latin-America would mean _ considerably 
more in terms of what the same amount 
would buy here. 


Yours very truly, 


Ernest C. Steele 


Social Living Department 
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WHAT PRICE, HOT LUNCHES? 


Roland R. Adams, Principal, Terrace Union School, Colton, San Bernardino County 


Waar can be done to supply 
lunches for a country school with in- 
adequate cafeteria facilities? For sev- 
eral years authorities at Grand Ter- 
race Union School in San Bernardino 
County were puzzled by this prob- 
lem. 


Both the school and the parent- 
teacher organization were desirous of 
serving hot meals at a minimum cost 
or free, especially during cold and in- 
clement weather when it is hard to 
have children playing outdoors. We 
realized also, the health value of a 
mid-morning breakfast as a “pick-up” 
tor the youngsters. 


As a start for our program, early 
this year we began serving orange- 
juice to the children in the middle of 
the morning. A squeezer was do- 
nated by a neighbor. Helpful moth- 
ers willingly gave of their time to 
make the juice from oranges contrib- 
uted by local growers and packing- 
houses. 


This measure greatly reduced the 
number of colds, so much so that 
when an influenza epidemic hit our 
district in December only 2 of our 
100 children were absent, while other 
schools had absences up to 35%. 


Further proof of the value of 
orange-juice was evident a week later 
for then the fruit became unavailable 
since it was’ out of season, we neces- 
sarily ceased serving juice and then 
were forced to close school due to the 
increase of influenza cases. 


While our orange-juice project was 
being carried out we cast about for 
some method by which to obtain a 
lunch or cafteria program. Through 
the assistance of the Bureau of Sur- 
plus Commodities, a division of SRA, 
we collected such staples and articles 
as, lard, milk, lima-beans, pink-beans, 
fresh pears, peaches, raisins, rice, 
peach jam, dried peaches, smoked 
ham, blackberry jam and many other 
commodities. 

At first mothers from the parent- 
teacher organization aided in prepar- 
ing the meals, but later we were able 


to obtain WPA labor. From one 
cook our force grew to three. When 
the workers have a free day, such as 
teachers institute or school holidays, 
they can fruit or make cookies for fu- 
ture use. 


Cooking utensils have been pur- 
chased and the project is now pay- 
ing for itself. When we get ahead 
of the budget we can serve special 
dishes, or add to our dishes and 
kitchen supplies, etc. 

But not all the items for each days 
menu are supplied by surplus com- 
modities. We augment the list by 
purchasing eggs, butter, sugar, spices, 
baking-powder, cocoa and _ other 
needed commodities from local deal- 
ers. 


Sample menus for our children are: 


Monday 


Chili beans, vegetable salad, biscuits, 
fruit cobbler, cocoa. 


Tuesday 


Sliced ham, mashed potatoes and gravy, 
biscuits, vegetable salad, baked apples, co- 
coa. 


Wednesday 


Bacon and _ peanut-butter sandwiches, 


lima beans, fruit salad, rice pudding, cocoa. 
Thursday 


Meat balls and spaghetti, vegetable salad, 
muffins, pie, cocoa. 


Friday 


Ham a la king, sandwiches, vegetable 
salad, fruit cobbler, cocoa. 


Also cookies, orange-juice, and 
fruits are served every morning as a 
mid-morning meal. 


Perhaps other schools attempting a 
luncheon project such as ours will also 
face the difficulty of serving meals 
without a cafeteria. Terrace has a 
kitchen off the auditorium where our 
meals are prepared. It has been nec- 
essary for us to seat the children at 
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tables in the auditorium. Teachers 
take turns providing the centerpieces 
to add to the attractiveness of the 
luncheons. 

Lunch periods are staggered at 
11:45 a.m. and 12:15 p.m. so that all 
the 8 grades can be accommodated. 
Children are allowed to ask for sec- 
ond helpings if they wish to. Thirds 
are not uncommon, particularly when 
a child has received no breakfast or 
insufficient breakfast at home. 


Those Pay Who Can 


Whether a child pays for the meal 
is entirely dependent on his family’s 
financial circumstances. A charge of 
5 cents is made for those able to af- 
ford it, others receive it at no cost. 

Throughout the school, since our 
lunch program was instituted, there 
have been a marked increase in 
weight among the children and a re- 
duction in absences. Teachers report 
that their students have a keener in- 
terest in classwork. 

The average gain in weight per 
month is 3!/, pounds, although one 
child has raised his weight 10 pounds 
in that period. In three months one 
youngster grew 25 pounds heavier. 
The community is entirely behind 
the project and we have had many 
favorable comments 
parents. 

Not only have the children gained 
weight, but they have also achieved 
an interest in eating and table man- 
ners which was never before shown. 
Teachers discuss with their students 
the proper table etitquette and the 
quite mannerly attitude of the young- 
sters is noticeable to visitors who 


from pleased 


VACATION EMPLOYMENT 


If you have some spare time during June, July and 
August and can contact the teachers in your county 
and sell an item they buy and have bought and that 


sells for less than three dollars you can earn many 

extra dollars, One agent last year earned more than 

two hundred dollars during her vacat‘on. The item 

is high class and the firm is reliable. For particulars 

gatrens. Teachers’ Book Service, Box 664, Stamford, 
onn, 
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Are You “Job Satisfied” 

for next term? 

WORK FOR UNCLE SAM 

START $1,260 TO $2,100 YEAR 

68,578 appointments 1940 fiscal year. Thousands 
appointments every year. Teachers have a big 
advantage. Big pay, short hours and pleasant 
work. Write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. W-230, Rochester, N. Y., for free 32-page 
book with list of government positions for teach- 
ers, and full particulars telling how to qualify. 
Pert a Pn Pr ee an P PrP remem Ba 
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have previously seen noisy children 
snatching bites between boisterous 
playing. 

Results of the Terrace luncheon 
program cannot be measured — we 
have only to see brighter eyes, 
sharper mental ability and keener in- 
terest in schoolwork to know that our 
efforts have not been in vain. 


* * * 


Central Coast News 


Alfred H. Bird, Watsonville, Monterey 
County 


Tix state convention of California 
Tuberculosis Association, held April 
3-5 at Del Monte, spent quite a por- 
tion of its session discussing tuberculo- 
sis control in schools and universities. 


Of particular importance to school people 
were reports of tuberculosis surveys in San 
Francisco junior high schools, where 26 
Chinese pupils were found to have active 
tuberculosis, some far advanced. All these 
were over age for junior high school, rang- 
ing from 16 to 23, (the ages when the 
disease is not apt to become active), and 
all had recently returned to this country 
from China, or were the Chinese born chil- 
dren of American citizens. They had been 
living in poor conditions in China, from a 
public health standpoint, or under actual 
war conditions. 

Drs. Charles E. Shephard and Philip 
Pierson gave a report of the tuberculosis 
control project among students at Stanford 
University and University of California. 
About 800 students at the former, and all 
students at the latter have been tuberculin 
tested and the positive reactors x-rayed 
during the past 5 years. 


Testing of Students 


Several active cases of tuberculosis have 
been discovered each year. Negative reac- 
tors have been retested in the following 
years, and the results of this showed that 
7-9% of those who had been negative one 
year became positive the next. (It must be 
remembered that a positive reaction does 
not show active disease, but only indicates 
past exposure to the disease.) 

The practical application of this discov- 
ery is that infection does not take place only 
in childhood, as some formerly believed. A 
vigilant health service should continue to 
keep all students under observation during 
their school life. School authorities cannot 
feel that an occasional sporadic survey is 
completely covering the situation. Nelson 
Sewell of Salinas gave a very discriminating 


report on the school’s part in tuberculosis 
control. 


The administrative-sociological sections 
included many other discussions of interest 
tc the educator and to all other public- 
spirited citizens. Dr. Kendall Emerson, of 
New York City, managing director of the 
National Tuberculosis Association, was the 
speaker at the banquet. 


The Rural School Music Festival 
was presented to the California West- 
ern Music Educators Conference on 
Monday, April 7, in the San Jose 
Civic Auditorium. The entertainment 
clearly demonstrated what can be done 
with music in the rural schools. The 
smaller schools were especially urged 
to participate. 


A chorus of 1500 children’s voices and 
an orchestra of 128 pieces from 5 counties 
took part in the program. A number of 
dramatizations correlating music with art, 
literature and the social studies showed the 
wide possibilities of public school music. 


The committee in charge of the program 
consisted of Mrs. Maude Gerrior Byer, Santa 
Cruz County Committee chairman; Bernice 
Rose, Santa Clara County,  co-chair- 
man; Henri Zander, Santa Clara County; 
W. W. Morey, Santa Cruz County; Milton 
Jenkins, San Benito County; Anna Kyle, 
Solano County; and Charlotte Works, San 
Mateo County. 


A NEW idea put into practice by 
the members of the One-Room School 
teachers Group of Santa Cruz prom- 
ises to help solve the problems of the 
isolated pupil upon entering high 
school. 


Eighth graders from a number of schools 
meet for a party before their schools close 
in the spring. Games and refreshments 
break the ice and many ideas and questions 
are exchanged. 


Many times one or two 8th grade pupils 
leave a small school to enter high school, 
with little experience in making social con- 
tacts with fellow pupils of their own age. 
The teachers have decided to help the boys 
and girls widen their social experiences and 
establish friendly relationships with other 
pupils before entering high school. 

It is hoped that this movement will spread 
to all of the rural schools of the county. 


s+ 6 


Poly Kent Rides West, in the Days of 
*49, by McCulloch, illustrated by Hargens, 
and published by Winston. is a dramatic 
story of covered-wagon days; $2. 
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Reading Conference 


Conducted Under Auspices of University of 
California Summer Session 


‘Bn, principals, superin- 
tendents and others interested in 
problems related to the teaching of 
Reading are invited to attend a 
Reading Conference to be held in 
Berkeley, July 7-11. The purpose of 
the conference is to provide an inten- 
sive session in which reading problems 
of major importance will be presented 
and discussed by outstanding edu- 


. cators. 


The central theme of the conference will 
be The Improvement of Reading Among 
Normal Readers at All Levels. 


The conference will not carry regular uni- 
versity credit. A fee of $5 is charged. 
Membership in the conference includes the 
privilege of attending classes or lectures of 
the Summer Session during the period of 
the conference. Regularly enrolled students 
attending the Summer Session may register 
for the conference by paying a fee of $2.50. 
Registration takes place in Room 2503 Life 
Sciences Building, July 7, at 8:30. 


* * * 


Ernest E. Oertel 


Eanest E. OERTEL, for the past 3 
years district superintendent of schools, 
Hemet, Riverside County, has been elected 
district superintendent of Placer Union 
High School and Junior College at Auburn, 
Placer County. In addition to assuming 
responsibilities as district superintendent, 
starting July 1, Dr. Oertel is to be dean 
of the junior college and principal of the 
high school, with associate administrators 
in each institution. 


Placer Junior College serves the counties 
of El Dorado, Placer, Nevada, and Sierra 
in northern California. Placer Union High 
School, together with its branch high school 
at Tahoe City, now has an enrollment of 
more than 1000 students. 


Graduate of University of Washington, 
and graduate student at University of Cali- 
fornia, Stanford University, and Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Dr. Oertel 
received his Ph.D. in 1936 from the latter 
institution. He served as principal of sev- 
eral high schools in California, worked in 
New Jersey and New York as superintend- 
ent of schools from 1931 to 1936, and re- 
turned to California after his degree was 
received from Columbia. He also holds the 
Superintendent of Schools diploma from 
Teachers College, Columbia. 
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CTA HONOR SCHOOLS 1941 


STAFFS ENROLLED 100% IN CALIFONIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Bay Section 


Marin County — Estero and Loma Alta. 

Napa County — Crystal Springs. 

San Joaquin County — Wildwood. 

San Mateo County — General Pershing 
at Jefferson School District, Daly City. 

Santa Clara County — Burbank. 

Sonoma County — Cotati, Duncans Mills, 
Fort Ross, Guerneville, Marin, Stewart's 
Point, Piner and Santa Rosa Junior College. 
Vine Hill. 

Stanislaus County — Laird, Stanislaus, 
and Waterford. 

Stanislaus County — Gratton and Gray- 
son. — E. G. Gridley, Bay Secretary. 


Central Section 


Fresno County Section— Auberry Ele’ 
mentary; Garfield Elementary. Parlier High 
School, Pine Grove Elementary. — Carol 
Thomas, secretary-treasurer, Fresno County 


CTA. 


Mariposa County schools are enrolled 
100%.— Eleanor Hastings, membership 
chairman, Mariposa. 


Northern Section 


El Dorado County — Blair's, Bridgeport 
Jt., Camino, Canyon Creek, Carson Creek 
Jt., Cave Valley, Cold Springs, Coloma, 
Coon Hollow, Deer Valley, El Dorado, 
Fairplay, French Creek, Georgetown, Gold 
Hill, Green Valley, Greenwood, Kelsey, 
Lake Valley, Lathrobe, Mountain, Pollock 
Pines, Ringgold, River, Salmon Falls, Span- 
ish Dry Diggings, Summit, Tennessee, 
Union, Uniontown, United, Willow, Sil- 
ver Fork, County Office, El Dorado County 
High School, Mount Aukum, Oak Hill, 
Penobscot, Placerville, Pleasant Valley. — 
Kenneth W. McCoy, county superintend- 
ent of schools, Placerville. 


Glenn County schools are enrolled 100% 
for 1941.—E. P. Mapes, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Willows. 


Nevada County schools are all enrolled 
100% in CTA for 1941. This is “the first 
time that this goal has been attained here 
in Nevada County, and we have worked 
hard to bring it about. — Walter A. Carlson, 
superintendent of schools, Nevada County. 


Nevada County — Bear River, Birchville, 
Blue Tent, Cherokee, Chicago Park, Clear 
Creek, Floriston, Forest Springs, French 
Corral, Grass Valley Elementary, Grass Val- 
ley High, Indian Springs, Kentucky Fiat, 
Lime Kiln, Mariposa, Meadow Lake High, 
Mooney Flat Emergency. 

Nevada City Elementary, Nevada City 


High, North Bloomfield, North San Juan, 
Oakland, Pleasant Valley, Rough and 
Ready, Spenceville, Truckee, Union Hill, 
Washington, Wolf, County Superintend- 
ent’s Office. — Walter A. Carlson, super: 
intendent of schools, Nevada County. 


Siskiyou County schools are enrolled 
100% in CTA for 1941, according to word 
recently received from Mildred Grant, 
county superintendent of schools, Yreka. 
















up with what is new. 


of interest. 


California. 


To Keep in Touch 
With Trends of the Day 


In a changing world teachers find it more 
than ever advisable to supplement their back- 
ground of fundamental knowledge by keeping 
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Simple Chemical Experiments, by Alfred 
Morgan, illustrated by the author, an attrac- 
tive book of 273 pages, is published by D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 35 West 32nd 
Street, New York City; price $2. Mr. 
Morgan, for 30 years an electrical engineer, 
has written many books and articles for 


amateurs. 
* * * 


Fifteen Poets, a praiseworthy anthology 
published by Oxford University Press, 114 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, contains 
substantial samples (about 1,000 lines by 
each poet) of the best work of the great 
masters of English poetry from Chaucer to 
Matthew Arnold; price $1.45. 


Stimulating courses, thought-provoking lec- 
tures and forums and conventions are pre- 
sented at the University of California Summer 
Sessions on both the Los Angeles campus and 
the Berkeley campus. 

Many special entertainment features are ar- 
ranged for Summer Session students. This is 
the year to “See the Old West.” There are 
many opportunities for trips to nearby points 


For Announcement of Courses, address: Dean 
of the Summer Session, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley; or Dean of the Summer 
Session, University of California at Los 
Angeles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, 


Illustrations are: Palace of the Legion 
of Honor, San Francisco, and Royce 
Hall at U.C.L.A. (above); Stephens 
Union at Berkeley, and a motion pic- 
ture set in Hollywood (below). 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


Berkeley and Los Angeles 
June 30 to August 8 


































GIRLS DRILL TEAM 


THE EDUCATIONAL VALUES OF GIRLS DRILL TEAMS 


Kay W. Teer, Teacher of Health and Physical Education*, El Centro High 
School and Junior College, Imperial County 


Fur some time school administra- 
tors have debated the educational 
value of girls drill-teams in secondary 
schools. Some schools have abolished 
drilltteams, and some have definitely 
included them in the curriculum and 
are giving credit toward graduation 
for satisfactory work done in the 
drill-team. 


El Centro High School Girls Drill- 
Team (Sergeanettes) is growing to be 
on outstanding organization in the 
school. Its singular ability to influence 
the girls to a desirable type of conduct 
justifies its being. The drill-team 
work develops a girl’s character and 
brings out her finest points. The code 
of honor maintained within its forces 
is of the highest standard, inspiring 
the development of a girl’s best quali- 
ties and bringing out all that she has 
in her of worthwhile virtues. 


Each girl in high school is -eligible to 
be a Sergeanette. She volunteers her serv- 
ice to the drill-team and submits her name 
as a prospective member. In order for 
a girl to be a member she must: 


1. Have and maintain an average of “‘C’”’ in 
each subject. 


2. Pass a test on her posture and her ability 
to keep time to music. 


3. Present a health certitficate from a doctor 
stating that she is in good physical condition. 


4. Be in good standing with the student 
body, office, and each faculty member. 


5. Be voted upon by the present members. 


6. Pass a rigid examination on the constitu- 
tion of the organization. 


Drill squad does not take the place of 
physical education but involves additional 
work. The girls drill an hour before 
school each morning. Each member fur- 
nishes her own uniform, pays her admis- 
sion to the games; each leader furnishes 
her own baton, and the school buys the 
drums for the drum corps. During the 
half, at football games, the squad drills by 
itself for about 314. minutes. This makes 
a much snappier performance. 

Then the band drill gives another per- 
formance and is alone on the field. This 
avoids friction between the groups and 


*Also Girls Advisor and organizer and spon- 
sor of Girls Drill Team, 


sponsors, and time is not wasted during 
practices. The public seems to approve of 
this arrangement as it gives a better show. 

On Monday each girl learns her part 
of the drill and knows what is expected of 
her at the Friday night football game. She 
works earnestly the entire week. Because 
of this responsibility the members have a 
closer bond and there is almost perfect 
harmony. 

The purpose of the Sergeanettes is not 
merely to give a show at football games 
but to increase: 

- Scholarship. 

. Fellowship. 

. Sportsmanship. 

. Service. 

. Character. 

These purposes are worthy ones, not 
merely words written in a constitution, but 
are actually accomplished. 

Sergeanettes are divided into three 
working factions: drilling, cheering, and 
business. Each division works in harmony 
with other two, and has different officers 
with individual responsibilities. 

The drill section is solely for exhibition 
and maintains very strict discipline. De- 
merits are given for violation of the con- 
stitution and a total of 25 demerits dis- 
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misses one from the organization. <A per- 
son charged with a violation is brought be- 
fore an officer's court for trial, and action 
is taken. 

A major has complete charge of the 
group. Working under the major are two 
captains (twirler and prancer), four lieu- 
tenants (twirlers), and a lieutenant drum- 
mer of the drum corps. All the incoming 
military officers are appointed by the of- 
ficer’s court and the sponsor, on the bases 
of experience, leadership, personality, and 
skill. 

All new officers, except the major, are 
notified of their promotion or appointment 
at the annual Sergeanette Round-up (dance 
or banquet). The major is usually pro- 
moted from first captain and is given a 


silver whistle in the final drill of the year. 


The Cheering Section 


The cheering section is led by two boys 
and two girls, elected by the entire stu- 
dent-body by popular vote. These leaders, 
with the sponsor, elect a head cheer-leader 
whose word is law. His duties consist of 
keeping the girls in the stands, providing 
a place for them to sit, seeing that outsid- 
ers do not annoy them, and deciding what, 
how, and when to yell. He also acts as 
school host, and introduces guest leaders 
to our student-body, and makes every ef- 
fort to see that our guests are comfortable. 

The business organization has a presi- 
dent, who also acts as a publicity chair- 
man; vice-president, who serves as. an eli- 
gibility chairman; a secretary-treasurer; and 


The El Centro High School Drill Team, Spartan Sergeanettes, consists of 39 girls, a 

Major, a Mascot, two twirling, high-stepping prancing Captains, and a 12-piece Drum 

Corps. These girls have originated “Militaristic Swing”, a combination of dance steps 

and formal drill, that has made them popular at football games, basketball games, 
assemblies, floor shows, and parades. 






























































































































Carmen Venfrido, major of the Spartan 







Sergeanettes, combines steps, prancing, 
strutting, and executing orders, with baton 
twirling. 







a decoration chairman, who decorates goal- 
posts at games and the stage for assembly 
programs. 







With so many officers, more girls are 
given an opportunity to be leaders and are 
offered a variety of activities. Although 
each member works hard, she does not 
receive an award such as a letter, sweater, 
or ribbon; her service is volunteered solely 
for the good of her school and the value 
she receives from being a member. 











In the beginning several difficulties had 
to be surmounted; these were carefully 
studied and eliminated. For example, there 
was the expense of uniforms. One of our 
merchants ordered a good grade of gabar- 
dine and sold it to the members, whole- 
sale. Each girl made her own uniform 
under the supervision of the Home Eco- 
nomic Department. 















We Use a Bus 





Then there was the problem of trans- 
portation to out-of-town games. The 
school now provides a bus which trans- 
ports the girls, thereby lessening the pos- 
sibilities of accidents and making it easier 
to control the group. 









Then came the problem of time to prac- 
tice. There was so much interest that the 
girls came to school an hour early and 
practiced before school. This kept girls 
out of the halls and took care of many of 
the school’s “early birds.” Of course, an 
ideal situation would be for the adminis- 







tration to schedule a period for drill prac- 
tice. 


A well-organized drill team can justify 


its existence as it: 


Promotes school spirit. 
Reduces gang fights during the half. 
Teachers discipline and cooperation. 


ff 


4. Offers a real situation to learn sports- 
manship, leadership, and fellowship. 


5. Offers a social outlet for more high school 
students. 


6. Presents an opportunity for girls to meet 
and introduce people. 


7. Develops a feeling of supporting the 
school, of being loyal, and of being patriotic. 

8. Affords an organization that students en- 
joy. 

9. Makes possible good school programs, ban- 
quets, assembly programs, pep rallies and 
parades. 


10. Develops personalities and creates a feel- 
ing of fraternityship. 


11. Affords opportunities for members to ap- 
pear before large crowds with little or no em- 
barrasssment. 

12. Creates inexpensive, extra-curricular ac- 
tivity with many participating, and greatly 
accepted by the public as desirable showman- 
ship. 

13. Develops confidence in an individual. 

14, Adds to individual, school and community 
pride, 

15. Affords valuable exercise. 

16. Improves posture, poise, and grace. 

17. Increases crowds at games. 

18. Creates more interest in non-football fam- 
ilies. 

19. Affords opportunities for groups to make 
educational tours. 

20. Keeps many girl’s interest in school as 
well as the girls themselves. 

21. Increases scholarship. 

22. Teaches rhythm and improves coordina- 
tion. 

23. Gives a girl something to think about be- 
sides “dates.” 

24. Does away with 
games. 

25. Affords an _ excellent opportunity for 
guidance and counseling. 


fashion parades at 


‘It is not necessary to abolish the so- 
called “troublesome” pep-squad or 
girls drill-team — recognize it! Drill- 
teams are real; not only are they pre- 
pared for the future, along with the 
academic work in school, but also they 
are a preparation for the game tomor- 
row or tonight and are “the life” for 
many girls. 

Pep-squads and drill-teams should 
be carefully studied and supervised. 
Sponsorship must be voluntary and 
not forced, as much depends upon the 
willingness of the sponsor to work. 
Prequently evils. are permitted to 
creep in by the dissatisfied sponsor 
who is not interested in the organiza- 
tion. Many of the troubles arising in 
connection with secondary school drill- 
teams and a great deal of the com- 
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plaint directed against them could be 
traced to those schools in which this 
gangling member of the extra-curricu- 
lar family has been allowed to grow 


unnoticed and unstudied. 
ck 








* * 


Institute of Government 


Eiectep to general chairmanship of 
the 1941 Institute of Government at Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Chief Arthur 
C. Hohmann of Los Angeles City Police 
Department heads an organization of gov- 
ernment officials and educators which 
through 13 years has maintained a profes- 
sionalized one-week course of study. 

In preparation for the five-day program 
covering 27 fields of fovernmental activity, 
volunteer committeemen, coordinated by the 
permanent staff, have arranged for the 
active instructional participation of more 
than 600 officials and experts who will 
assemble in Los Angeles for the week of 
June 9-13. 


CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 23 — August 2 


Progressive art study for teachers and 
professional students. 


Waldemar Johansen, 
Theatre. 
Summer catalog on request. 
State accredited. 
800 CHESTNUT STREET ORpway 2640 
San FRANCIsco 


Design for the 


CARMEL ART INSTITUTE 


INTERSESSION JUNE 9— JULY 19 
SUMMER SESSION JULY 20— AUG. 20 


Intensive professional courses in paint- 
ing, drawing, sculpture, anatomy, music, 
dance, playwriting, drama, weaving. 

Faculty—Alberto, Ruth Austin, Benia- 
mino Bufano (visiting), Patricia Cun- 
ningham, Paul Dougherty, N.A. (visit- 
ing), Martin Flavin, Armin Hansen, 
A.N.A. (on leave), Marion Howes—and 
at Golden Bough Theatre School — 
Edward Kuster, Talbot Pearson, Marion 


Hill, Dr. Kurt Baer. 
Catalogue: John Cunningham, Director, Box 
436, Carmel-by-the-Sea, California. 


Summer Session 
June 30 - August 8, 1941 


PHIL PARADISE, Painting 
MARGUERITE WILDENHAIN, Ceramics 
and Faculty of 15 Specialists in Arts and Crafts 


NEW COURSES - NEW IDEAS - A NEW VIEWPOINT 
Write for Summer Catalog 


aaa 
uy OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 








ESSENTIALS 
OF EVERYDAY 
ENGLISH 


by FERRIS and KEENER 


A Complete Course that 
Makes It Easier To Teach Pupils 
to Speak and Write Correctly. It 
is a Program that Conserves Teach- 
ing Effort, Saves Pupil Time, and 
Reduces Textbook and Teaching 
Material Expense. 


Here is a course in English that both 
pupils and teachers like. It makes learn- 
ing to speak and write correctly fun for 
the children; it conserves time and effort 
for busy teachers; it assures better-taught 
pupils; it reduces textbook and teaching 
material expense; it pleases parents; and 
it simplifies the problem of supervision. 
The 1,000,000 children now using the 
Essentials of Everyday English are good 
evidence that the series fulfills its pur- 
pose wherever used; its growing popu- 
larity proves it is a pedagogical step for- 
ward of proven merit. 


A Text and Exercise-Book Combined 


Each book contains a full year’s work in 
functional grammar and correct usage, 
with ‘suggestions for oral and written 
composition. Each page is a complete 
unit . . . with simplified instructions to 
pupil, and ample space for doing Practice 
Exercises which require the pupil to think 
carefully. Important principles are em- 
phasized by featuring them as “Good 
English Habits.” 


A Complete Series — With a Book 
for Each of Grades Two Through Nine 


Eleven books are available; Grades 2-8; 
Junior High School Books 1, 2, and 3; 
and First Year High. Material in the 
latest revision conforms closely to the 
recommendations of “An Experienced 
Curriculum in English” including more 
oral English, better sentence develop- 
ment, and numerous class projects and 
programs. A simple checking system per- 
mits pupils to record their own progress; 
quotient tests enable the teacher to meas- 
ure the degree of mastery by each pupil. 


Write for Further Information 
and Prices 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


770 Misston Srreet - San Francisco 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


ADVERTISERS 


American Trust Company 

Business Men’s Assurance Company. 
California College of Arts and Crafts 
California School of Fine Arts 
Canadian Pacific Railway 

Carmel Art Institute 

College of the Pacific 

Cook & Son, Thos 

Feather River Inn 

Feather River Park 


Franklin Institute 


Ellsworth L. Martinelli, for the past 12 
years principal, Colfax Grammar School, 
Placer County, has accepted position as 
supervisor in the office of Placer County 
superintendent of schools, effective July 1, 
filling the vacancy left by the resignation of 
Mrs. Lu Crandall Siemion. 


+ * # 
Safety Education 


Fovarn National Institute for Traffic 
Safety Training is held August 4-16, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. Sidney J. 
Williams is executive secretary of the Insti- 
tute with home office at 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 

The special courses for teachers in Safety 
Education include traffic safety education in 
secondary schools and special technics and 
problems in elementary school safety. 


These two-week courses run concurrently 
and provide opportunity for intensive prac- 
tical training after most regular summer ses- 
sions are over. Tuition, $20 for two weeks. 

For announcement giving full details, 
write to Safety and Traffic Engineering 
Department, American Automobile Associa- 
tion, Pennsylvania Avenue at 17th Street, 
Washington, D. C. Burton W. Marsh is 
director of the department. 


* * ¢ 
Women and National Defense, an 


1l-page, mimeographed bulletin, published 
by U. S. Office of Education, Vocational 


Hotel Biltmore 
Hotel Palace 


Lehn & Fink Products Corporation 
Open Road, The 

Redman Scientific Company 
Santa Fe Railway 

Southern Pacific Company 

St. Marys Cabins 


Students International Travel Assn 


‘Teacher Asselates, Int: 22.25 35 
Teachers Book Service 
Thos. Cook & Son 


University of California 


Division (misc. 2546), comprises a stimu- 
lating and helpful recent address by 
Marguerite W. Zapoleon, specialist in occu- 
pations for girls and women. 


* * * 


Audio-Visual Education 


Outstanding Courses at University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 


O. special interest to school ad- 
ministrators and teachers is a series of 
comprehensive courses to be given at 
the University of Southern California 
this summer in the field of Audio- 
Visual Education. They will be held 
during the regular 6-weeks summer 
session. 

To round out the entire program the 
University, in cooperation with the Visual 
Education Department of the Los Angeles 
City Schools, has arranged a special two- 
day audio-visual institute, July 28-29. 
Theme of the conference will be Audio- 
Visual Aids in the Defense of Democracy. 
Participating in the conference will be na- 
tional leaders in the field. There will be 
forum discussions, classroom demonstrations 
and an opportunity to observe the latest 
equipment. 

Persons interested in the courses or the 
conference should contact Dr. Lester B. 
Rogers, Dean of the School of Education, 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. 












June 1-7 — National Conference of So- 
cial Work; 68th annual meeting. Atlantic 
City. 


June 7 — CTA Board of Directors; reg- 
ular meeting. State headquarters, San 
Francisco. 


June 7 — Berkeley Festival; Shakespeare's 
Twelfth Night; special performance for sec- 
ondary students. Great Theater. 


June 7—California Association for 
Childhood Education; annual home-coming 
luncheon. University of California, Los 
Angeles. 


June 14— Flag Day. 


June 17-20— Second Annual Curricu- 
lum Conference. University of Kansas, 
Lawrence. 


June 19-25 — American Library Associa- 
tion; annual conference. Boston. 


June 22 — California Special Train leaves 
for NEA Convention in Boston. 


June 22-26— American Home Economics 
Association; 34th annual meeting. Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago. 


June 25-28 — University of Chicago; 4th 
annual conference on Reading. William 
S. Gray, director. 


June 29-July 3 — National Education As- 
sociation; 79th annual meeting. Boston. 


June 29-July 9— Institute of Interna- 
tional Relations; 7th annual session. Whit- 
tier College. 


July 4— Independence Day. 


July 6-12— New Education Fellowship; 
first international conference in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


July 7—Delta Phi Upsilon, national 
honorary fraternity of early childhood edu- 
cation; national convention. Hotel Oakland. 
Banquet, evening of July 8. 





CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


July 7-11 — Reading Conference; Uni- 
versity of California 
Berkeley. 


Summer _ Session, 


July 7-18 — National League of Teachers 
Associations; 16th annual College. Yale 
University, New Haven, Connecticut. Ida 
May Lovejoy, San Diego, Western Vice- 
President. 


July 7-18— NEA Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals; 5th annual con- 
ference. Harvard University. 


July 7-18 — NEA Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction; confer- 
ence. University of Denver. 


July 8-11— Conference on health in- 
struction in the school curriculum. Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. 






July 8-12— Association for Childhood 
Education; 48th annual study conference 
for teachers of young children. Oakland. 


July 14-25—NEA Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction; confer- 
ence. University of California, Los Angeles. 


July 17-20 — Stanford University School 
of Education; summer conference. Paul 
R. Hanna, chairman. 


July 28, 29 — Audio-Visual Institute on 
Audio-Visual Aids. University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. 


August 4-16 — Traffic Safety Training; 
fourth annual institute. University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 


August 11-16 — Summer Workshop for 
Women in Physical Education. Santa Bar- 
bara. 


August 11-22 — Santa Barbara School of 
Natural Science; 8th annual session. Har- 
rington Wells, director, Santa Barbara. 


August 29—Opening of California 
State Fair, Sacramento. 





September — Second 


Inter-American 
Travel Congress. Mexico City. 


September 1 — Labor Day. 
September 9 — Admission Day. 


October 6-8 — California City, County, 
and District Superintendents; annual con- 
ference, auspices State Department of Edu- 
cation. 


October 14-17— American Public Health 
Association; 70th annual meeting. Atlantic 
City. 


October 23-27— National Association 
for Nursery Education; biennial conference. 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 


November 9-15 — American Education 
Week. 


November 11— The Armistice Day of 
the First World War. 


November 20-22 — National Council of 
Teachers of English; 31st annual conven- 
tion. Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia. 


November 20-22 — Thanksgiving holi- 
days. 


1942 


February 21-27, 1942 — American 
Association of School Administrators; 
72nd annual meeting. San Francisco. 
First meeting ever held in the Far 


West. 


California Teachers Association pro- 
vides for its members placement service 
at nominal cost. 


Address Earl G. Gridley, 15 Shattuck 
Square, Berkeley, phone THornwall 


5600; or 


Carl A. Bowman, 408 South Spring 


Street, Los Angeles, phone TRinity 
1558. 








CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Through years of cooperative effort the public 
school teachers as members of California Teachers 
Association have made for themselves a real pro- 
fession in California. 


Good school conditions in California have come 
because of the consistent, continued effort of Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. Chance had little 
part in the program which has given California 


its leading place in the educational program of 
the nation. 


90% of the teachers of California have paid their share 
so that no backward step would be taken. 


10% of the teachers of California have paid no share 
in the maintenance program which has materially 
helped to better their conditions. 


Every teacher in California should be proud to 
belong to an organization which has the record 


of accomplishments of the California Teachers 
Association. 


California Teachers Association has pioneered 


the way for many progressive educational move- 
ments. 


Its committee activities have inaugurated: 


1. Continuing contracts for teachers. 

2. Greater state support for the public schools. 

. Public support for kindergartens. 

. Public support for junior high schools. 

. Public support for junior colleges. 

. Free textbooks for all public high school pupils. 

. High certification qualifications, guaranteeing to 
every child in the state a well-trained, well-edu- 
cated teacher. 


The dues of California Teachers Association 
are $3 per year. 


Every teacher in California should be enrolled 
in California Teachers Association. 


Accomplishments of Your Professional Society 


It can be stated positively that California 
Teachers Association is responsible for 


1. Constitutional guarantees for education. 
2. Constitutional fixed charges for education. 
3. School district control of school budgets. 


It further can be stated positively that California 
Teachers Association is responsible for and is con- 
tinuing to work for 


Good tenure conditions. 
A fair teacher retirement system. 

. School district choice of high school texts and 
supplementary books for elementary grades. 


California Teachers Association proposed and 
saw the following laws enacted for the welfare 
of every public school teacher in the state: 


Sabbatical leave with pay. 


Sick leave with partial salary for five months. 


. Exchange privileges with teachers of other states 
and of other districts within California. 


. The highest minimum salary law ever provided 
by a state for its teachers. 


Every teacher of California should belong to 
California Teachers Association. 





